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“Satisfaction or Money Back” 

The publishers of THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement in this magazine under the following 
eenditions: that any merchandise purchased by a subscriber on account of 
its advertising appearing in THE HALF-CENTURY, the same proving 
ensatisfactory and the fact being brought to our attention by the 80th of 
the month of issue in which said advertisement appears—your money will 
be refunded by either the manufacturers or by us under eur unqualified 
guarantee of “Satisfaction or Money Back.” 
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CONCERNING SAMPLE COPIES 


Each month we will send out a few sample copies of THE HALF- 
CENTURY MAGAZINE; and therefore, if you receive a copy and have 
not already subscribed, you may know by this notice that the same was 
sent to you as a Sample Copy. We are positive you will like our Magazine 
after having recei the first copy, and would greatly appreciate your 
subscription—which is only $1.50 a year. We ask that each person re- 
eeiving a sample copy (and also regular subscribers) show the Magazine 
to others, hoping that they, too, will like our Magazine and subscribe. We 
take pleasure in thanking you in advance for the favor. Mail your sub- 
scription to THE HALF-CENTURY, 5202 Wabash Avenue. Chicago, Ill. 
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CONFIDENCE IN OUR OWN 


HERE are stil] a few Colored people who have more con- 

fidence in a white man than in a black man. Too often 

our people will take it for granteed that a proposition is 
all right simply because a white man says it is—they will accept 
bilis from white concerns without ever adding them up or re- 
checking them because they feel so confident a white man would 
not make a mistake. They will, in some instances, even purchase 
wares from white people without ever looking at them because 
they are positive that the white man is telling the truth. Fre- 
quently, however, cases come up that prove that the white man 
is far from infallible. 

Not long ago Judge Landis of the United States Court of 
Chicago held S. C. Pandelo as accessory to fraud. Pandelo was 
one of the principal owners of a publication that specialized in 
carrying ads and writing up various concerns in such a manner 
as to induce readers to purchase worthless stock. This same 
publication in which Mr. Pandelo was interested gave a four 
column write up to the Hunter Banks that failed recently, caus- 
ing many to invest their money unwisely. 












IX have several publications of the race that specialize in 
carrying the fake ads of purported oil companies and other 
get-rich-quick concerns both Colored and white. This is the prin- 
ciple that the Haif-Century has been fighting since its insipiency. 
The need of the race is co-operation, but the coming together 
of persons with the intention of developing legitimate concerns 
has been in most instances blocked by having fake concerns offer 
the public such great inducements—making wonderful promises 
that they never expect to fulfill. 

Let us hope that Judge Landis or some other United States 
Judge will put a stop to both the organ- 
izing of fake companies and likewise the 
publications that use their space to 
boost such humbugs. 

In most cases when a white concern 
writes up a Colored man’s business it is 
a fake—a scheme to rob the Colored 
people of their money and hinder their 
progress. Let’s have a little more confi- 
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mental, she dared not display them lest 
prudes and gossips brand her as im- 
modest. As a result she often waited 
unti] her beauty had faded or until she 
had become discouraged and accepted a 
man that was her inferior both men- 
tally and socially. 

Times have changed. We have re- 
ceived a number of requests from young 
women asking us to assist them in finding desirable husbands. 
These young women state frankly that they are fair to look 

(Continued on page 10) 
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TOO MUCH PUBLICITY 


NE of our racial organizations recently sent out ques- 
@) tionnaires to a number of prospective candidates for 

President of the United States to determine their attitude 
on certain questions of vital importance to the race. These 
questionnaires were sent to Herbert Hoover, William G. McAdoo, 
Governor Goodrich of Indiana, Nicholas Murray Butler, Atty. 
A. Mitchell Palmer, Senator Hitchcock, Governor Cox of Ohio, 
Senator Warren G. Harding, Governor Frank O. Lowden of 
Illinois, Senator Hiram W. Johnson, Senator Miles Poindexter, 
Governor Calvin Coolidge of Massachusetts, General John J. 
Pershing, Senator Pomerone, James W. Gerard, Senator Under- 
wocod, and General Leonard Wood. Only two candidates, Sena- 
tors Harding and Poindexter, replied. A second questionnaire 
brought no further replies, merely acknowledgments of the re- 
ceipt of same by the secretaries of some of the candidates. 

As we suggested in one of our recent editorials the questions 
asked caused no little embarrassment to the friends of the race, 
and just as we supposed they felt that they could not afford to 
make their plans public for fear of losing all chance of winning 
out in the race to the White House. The enemies of the race, 
as we stated they probably would do, feared to make open 
acknoledgement of the fact lest they lose not only the black 
vote of the country but that of the fair minded whites as well. 


"T HE questionnaires asked whether or not they were in favor 

of the enactment of federal laws against lynching, if they 
favored Congressional enforcement of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment by reduction of representation of States that disfranchise 
their citizens or if they preferred as an alternative the appoint- 
ment of United States Commissions to enforce the Fifteenth 
Amendment, whether they would en- 
deavor to bring about the abolition of 
Jim Crow ears in interstate traffic; if 
they would urge National aid to ele- 
mentary education without discrimina- 
tion against Negro children; whether 
they favor the apportionment of Negro 
‘ soldiers and officers in the army in pro- 
portion to their numbers in the popu- 


dence in our own people and a little less The Autobiography of am Ex-Colored Man, By James lation; whether they would abolish 
in the white man. Santas ren Senet SENN FIRKT NS HTT OPEN OU : racial segregation in the Civil Service 
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Popularity and Personal Daintiness. By Evelyn North- 7 A THREADBARE EXCUSE 


EVIDENTLY Baltimore considers it a 

heinous offense against civilization 
for a black man to arrest a white per- 
son. At least the only excuse the city 
authorities would offer the delegation 
of Libranians who petitioned that a few 
black men be put on the police force there, was that they might 
have to arrest white men and women sometimes and they 

(Continued on page 17) 
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A New Serial* 


By James Weldon Johnson 





REGRET that I caimot conirast my 
views of life among Colored peopie cf 
New York: but the truth is, during my 
entire stay in this sity I did not be- 
come acquainted with a single respect- 
able family. I knew that there were 
several Colored men worth a hundred 
or so thousand dollars each, and more 
families who proudly dated their free 
ancestry back a half-dozen generations. I also learned 
that in Brooklyn there lived quite a large colony in 
comfortable homes, most of which they owned; but 
at no point did my life come in contact with theirs. 
In my gambling experiences I passed through all 
the states and conditions that gambler is heir to. 
Some days found me able to peel ten and twenty 
dollar bills from a roll, and others found me clad 
in a linen duster and carpet slippers. I finally caught 
up another method of earning money, and so did not 
have to depend entirely upon the caprices of fortune 
at the gaming table. Through continually listening 
to the music at the “Club” and through my own 
previous training my natural talent and persever- 
ance, I developed into a remarkable player of rag- 
time; indeed, I had the name at that time of being 
the best ragtime player in New York. I brought all 
my knowledge of classic music to bear, and, in so 
doing, achieved some novelties which pleased and 
even astonished my listeners. It was I who first 
made ragtime transcriptions of familiar classic se- 
lections. I used to play Mendelssohn’s “Wedding 
March” in a manner that never failed to arouse en- 
thusiasm among the patrons of the “Club.” Very 
few nights passed during which I was not asked to 
play it. It was no secret that the great increase in 
slumming visitors was due to my playing. By mas- 
tering ragtime I gained several things: first of all, 
I gained the title of professor. I was known as the 
“professor” as long as I remained in that world. 
Then, too, I gained the means of earning a rather 
fair livelihood. This work took up much of my time 
and kept me almost entirely away from the gambling 
table. Through it I also gained a friend who was 
the means by which I escaped from this lower world. 
And, finally, I secured a wedge which has opened to 
me more doors and made me a welcome guest than 


my playing of Beethoven and Chopin could ever have 
done. 





The greater part of the money I now began to 
earn came through the friend to whom I alluded in 
the foregoing paragraph. Among the other white 
“slummers” there came into the “Club” one night, a 
clean-cut, slender, but athletic looking man, who 
would have been taken for a youth had it not been 
for the tinge of gray about his temples. He was 
clean shaven, had regular features, and all of his 
movements bore the undefinable but unmistakable 
stamp of culture. He spoke to no one, but sat lan- 
guidly puffing cigarettes and sipping a glass of beer. 
He was the center of a great deal of attention, all 
of the old timers were wondering who he was. When 
I had finished playing he called a waiter by name and 
by him sent me a five dollar bill. For about a month 
after that he was at the “Club” one or tw nights 
each week, and each time after I had played he gave 
me five dollars. One night he sent for me to come 
to his table; he asked me several questions about 
myself, then told me that he had an engagement 
which he wanted me to fill. He gave me a card con- 
taining his address and asked me to be there on a 
certain night. 

I was on hand promptly, and found that he was 
giving a dinner in his own apartments to a party of 
ladies and gentlemen, and that I was expected to 
furnish the musical entertainment. When the grave, 
dignified man at the door let me in, the place struck 
me as being almost dark, my eyes had been so ac- 
customed to the garish light of the “Club.” He took 
my coat and hat, bade me take a seat, and went to 
tell his master that I had come. When my eyes were 
adjusted to the soft light I saw that I was in the 
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The jet of blood pulsing from the 
ugly wound in that beautiful white 
throat left an indelible stain on his 
memory. 


midst of elegance and luxury in such a degree as I 
had never seen; but not the elegance which makes 
one ill at ease. As I sank into a great chair the sub- 
dued tone, the delicately sensuous harmony of my 
surroundings drew from me a deep sigh of relief and 
comfort. How long the man was gone I do not 
know; but I was startled by a voice saying, “Come 
this way, if you please, sir.” And I saw him stand- 
ing by my chair. I had been asleep; and I awoke 
very much confused and a little ashamed, because 
I did not know how many times he may have called 
me. I followed him through into the dining room, 
where the butler was putting the finishing touches to 
a table which already looked like a big jewel. The 
doorman turned me over to the butler, and I passed 
with the butler on back to where several waiters 
were busy polishing and assorting table utensils. 
Without being asked whether I was hungry or not, I 
was placed at a table and given something to eat. 


He at 
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“PEP 9 
By Grace G. Bostwick. 


V IGOR, vitality, vim and punch— 
That’s Pep: 

The courage to act on a sudden hunch— 
That's Pep! 

The nerve to tackle the hardest thing 

With feet that climb and hands that cling, 

And a heart that never forgets to sing— 
That's Pep! 


AND and grit in a concrete base— 
That's Pep! 
Friendly smile on an honest face— 
That's Pep! 
The spirit that helps when another’s down, 
That knows how to scatter the blackest frown, 
That loves its neighbor and loves its town— 
That's Pep! 


T O say “I will”—for you know you can— 
That’s Pep! 
To look for the best in every man— 
That's Pep! 
To meet each thundering knockout blow, 
And come back with a laugh, because you know 
You'll get the best of the whole darned show— 
That's Pep! 
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Before I had finished eating I heard the laughter 
and talk of the guests who were arriving. Soon aft- 
erwards I was called in to begin my work. 

I passed in to where the company was gathered, 


. 
- 





A Synopsis of the Preceding Chapters 
Will be Found on Page 15 





oes 


and went directly to the piano. According to a sug- 

gestion from the host I began with classic music. 

During the first number there was absolute quiet and 

appreciative attention, and when I had finished I 

was given a round of generous applause. After 

that the talk andthe laughter began to grow until 
*All rights reserved by the Author. 


the music was only an accompaniment to the chat- 
ter. This, however, did not disconcert me as it once 
would have done, for I had become accustomed to 
playing in the midst of uproarious noise. As the 
guests began to pay less attention to me I was en- 
abled to pay more to them. There was about a 
dozen cf them. The men ranged in appearance from 
a girlish looking youth to a big grizzled man whom 
everybody addressed as “Judge.’’ None of the women 
appeared to be under thirty, but each of them struck 
me as being handsome. I was not long in finding 
out that they were all decidedly blase. Several of 
the women smoked cigarettes, and with a careless 
grace which showed they were used to the habit. 
Occasionally a “damn it!’ escaped from the lips of 
some one of them, but in such a charming way as to 
rob it of all vulgarity. The most notable thing which 
I observed was that the reserve of the host increased 
in direct porportion to the hilarity of his guests. I 
thought that there was something going wrong which 
displeased him. I afterward learned that it was his 
habitual manner on such occasions. He seemed tc 
take cynical delight in watching and studying others 
indulging in excesses. His guests were evidently ac- 
customed to his rather non-participating attitude, 
for it did not seem in any degree to dampen their 
spirits. 

When dinner was served the piano was moved and 
the door left open, so that the company might hear 
the music while eating. At a word from the host © 

struck up one of my liveliest ragtime pieces. The 
effect was perhaps surprising, even to the host; the 
ragtime music came very near spoiling the party so 
far as eating the dinner was concerned. As soon as 
I began the conversation stopped suddenly. It was 
a pleasure to me to watch the expression of astonish- 
ment and delight that grew on the €aces of ever; 
body. They were bored people,—and they repre- 
sented a very large class, who were ever expecting to 
find happiness in novelty, each day restlessly ex- 
ploring and exhausting every resource of this great 
city that might possibly furnish a new sensation or 
awaken a fresh emotion, and whe were always grate- 
ful to anyone who aided them in their quest. Several 
of the women left the table and gathered about the 
piano. They watched my fingers, asked what kind of 
music it was that I was playing, where I had learned 
it and a host of other questions. It was only by be- 
ing repeatedly called back to the table that they 
were induced to finish their dinner. When the guests 
arose I struck up my ragtime transcription of Men- 
delssohn’s “Wedding March,” playing it with terrific 
chromatic octave runs in the base. This raised ev- 
erybody’s spirits to the highest point of gayety, and 
the whole company voluntarily and unconsciously 
did an impromptu cake-walk. From that time on 
until the time of leaving they kept me so busy that 
my arms ached. I obtained a little respite when the 
girlish looking youth and one or two of the ladies 
sang several songs, but after each of these it was, 
“beck to ragtime.” 


In leaving, the guests were enthusiastic in telling 
the host that he had furaished them the most unique 
entertainment they had “ever” enjoyed. When they 
had gone, my millionaire friend,—for he was re- 
ported to be a millionaire,—said to me with a smile, 
“Well, I have given them something they’ve never 
had before.” After I had put on my coat and was 
ready to leave he made me take a glass of wine; he 
then gave me a cigar and twenty dollars in bills. 
He told me that we would give me lots of work, his 
only stipulation being that I should not play any 
engagements such as I had just filled for him, except 
by his instructions. I readily accepted the propo- 
sition, for I was sure I could not be the loser by 
such a contract. 

I afterwards played for him at many dinners a- 
parties of one kind or another. Occasionally h- 
“loaned” me to some of his friends. And too, I 
often played for him alone at his apartments. At 

(Continued on page 14) 
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MARTIN PERDIEU’S COME BACK 


By C. W. Joshua 





ARTIN PERDIEU had been playing 
with the fire. He had lighted a tiny 
flame that would no longer flicker 
or flash out at his half-hearted ef- 
forts to extinguish it, but it con- 
tinued to grow in volume and 
intensity until it bade fair to be- 
come as uncontrollable, as destruc- 
tive to him, as a wind-swept prairie 
blaze is to a grassy plain, and to 


display in its wake ruin as black, complete and 
desolate. 


When the country sounded the call to arms Martin 
was an average citizen, holding down a job he had 
worked hard to obtain; however he answered the 
call, eagerly and speedily. He did not wait for the 
draft nor calculate the loss he would sustain, the 
social ties he would sever or the business prospects 
he would blight by this action. He soon found him- 
self in the company of scores and scores of other 
young men who had acted as loyally, unselfishly and 
patriotically. 

After no long interval Martin found himself in 
France, on the firing line, sittirig tight under the hell 
of big-gun fire, facing poisonous gas fumes, or go- 
ing forward to take machine-gun nests from gun- 
ners who were avowedly and confessedly the best 
trained troops in the world. 





M ARTIN PERDIEU’S comrades quickly recogniz- 
ed his worth and dubbed him “a good game 
guy,” and fully and freely expressed this acknowl- 
edgment. He was intelligent and quick witted, liv- 
ing clean and trusting in God. It is true that at all 
times he talked a little tough, cussed some, or even 
took a chance at cards, where the stakes were tri- 
fles, but on the whole you could find with difficulty 
a cleaner acting, straighter thinking young American. 
But I have been speaking of a time prior to Mar- 
tin’s acquaintance with French wines and cognac, 
and before the injunction “lock not upon wine when 
it is red” had slipped from his memory, when out 
of ‘the trenches, mingling with boon companions and 
friendly, admiring civilians, he had learned to quaff 
the sparkling Moselle or to imbibe the inspiriting 
Eau de vie. He liked the taste, the kick, the exhila- 
ration, the roseate hues with which life was tinged 
by these alien liquors, which were new and strange 
to Martin. But the novelty and unfamiliarity quick- 
ly vanished, and he found himself, as much as army 
ciscipline would permit, gradually but surely, be- 
coming convivial but not sensual, happy but not 
hilarious. 


In due course Martin found himself out of the 
army, out of a job, out of money, and saddled with 
the unfortunate thirst, steadily increasing after each 
indulgence, which he had acquired in France, and 
which he could no longer quench with expensive 
wines or life giving brandies, for at the present state 
of his exchequer not even rot-gut whiskey was 
easily obtainable. 


ERDIEU’S old job, the one he had relinquished 

in order to enter the army, was a desirable one. 
He had reached it after rendering long and efficient 
service in a subordinate’s place. But he could not 
get it back when he returned. Another fellow had 
it and was making good; besides Martin’s former 
employer had an inkling of his newly acquired habits, 
which he rightly judged would prevent him from 
fitting into the niche he formerly filled. 


The fact is that our returned: soldier, who had 
rendered faithful, even brilliant service at Chateau 
Thierry and on other fields in France, who had won 
promotion and enjoyed the esteem of comrades and 
the confidence of superior officers over seas, was on 
a toboggan slide, traveling down the road where 
there would be no returning. 

And drink, that frightful monster, smiling and fair 
visaged at the beginning, which has dashed so many 
hopes into that dark abyss from which there is no 
return, has ruined so many homes, wrecked so many 
lives, was the direct cause of Martin’s descent; and 
if he did not put on the brakes with a firm hand, 
and keep them on, this fatal agent of Ruin would 


Martin Perdieu proves that it is possible for a man to “come back”’ 
even though he has sunk to the deepest depths. 





ultimately cast him out, a direlect of society. 

As Martin sauntered down Main Street, on a 
gloomy morning, he met Guy Fant. a newly formed 
acquaintance. 


“Hello, Martin,” called Guy. “How goes it?” 


“Bad. Nothing’s coming my way at all,” replied 
Martin. 

“Down on your luck, eh? Well, what’s it all 
about?” 


“Fact is, I’m out of work, out of coin and I’ve got 
to make a raise some way.” 

“Why, can’t you get your old job back? I thought 
you and old J. Thompson were good friends; thought 
you stood A 1 with him.” 

“Yes, I did, before I left, and the dope was that 
when I returned the place would be mine for the 
asking, but that tune is changed now. Another man 
seems to be successfully holding down the job.” 

“So you are thrown into the discard as wastage, 
eh? The guy who stayed at home reaps the har- 
vest.” 

“That’s about the size of it. I’m set back years; 
I don’t know if I ever shall regain the lost ground. 
I feel bitter when I look around and see how the 
gaps left when we went over seas have been filled 
up,” said Martin gloomily. 

“Well, you’ve got to make a living somehow, why 
not get some other kind of work?” asked Guy. 

“Well, because that’s my trade, I’m interested in 
it, and I want to work at it. It isn’t every day that 
a colored man gets the kind of a job I had,” replied 
Martin. , 

“Well,” said Guy, “there’s no need to worry and 
you’re not in any particular hurry, so let’s go down 
the street and get a drink.” 


3 
T HE worst thing that could have happened to 
Martin on this particular morning was this 
meeting with Guy Fant. He was struggling bravely 
to free himself from the fangs of the monster— 
drink. He wanted to right himself of this thirst that 
was so annoying, exasperating, ever increasing and 
always more insistent after each indulgence. He 
was striving to break away from these environments, 
and steer clear of artful companions whose associa- 
tion and influence would weaken this resolution and 
hasten his resilience to the depths from which he 
was laboring to arise. But Guy’s invitation came at 
a most opportune time to meet Martin’s acceptance. 
If it had been extended a few months later the facil- 
ity of obtaining ardent spirits good or bad would 
have been greatly lessened; even if a place could 
have been found where these goods were illicitly 
dispensed, the fabulous price, twelve to fifteen dollars 
per quart, for very inferior brands, would have given 
them pause. ‘ 

But this was before prohibition began to prohibit; 
and on this dull autumn day Martin was blue, broke 
and brooding over his misfortunes. He felt he need- 
ed a drink, a stimulant to revivify his lagging mental 
and muscular action, to brighten with rosy light the 
dark and forbidding vista unrolled before him. He 
and Guy strode leisurely down the busy street, in 
the direction of the Blue Goose saloon, which they 
entered arm in arm. . : 

I have already stated that the meeting of these 
men, on this morning, was an unfortunate occur- 
rence. I now wish to emphasize this statement and 
to add to it by declaring that for Martin to come 
under the influence or guidance of this man at any 


a 
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An Interesting Bit from the Past 





Jean Baptiste Point de Saible, a native of San Do- 
mingo, settled on the site of Chicago in 1779. He was 
a member of the black race. Someone has said that 
“The first white man in Chicago was a Negro.” 


time, place or under any circumstances, was little 
less than a calamity. Perdieu was a noble young 
man at heart. If fate had permitted him to take 
up the strands of life where he had dropped them, 
all would have been well, and he would have fallen, 
readily and easily into the old groove, as sane and 
sober as ever he was. But the release from army 
restraint, the disappointment that awaited his return 
and the difficulty he found in curbing his restless 
spirit accelerated his downward stride. 

But Guy Fant was a bird of another feather, and 
before Martin could flock with him, or men of his 
stripe, if the adage that “birds of a feather flock 
tegether” is true, Martin would have to undergo a 
metamorphosis of plumage. 


UY FANT was not only dissipated but had fel- 

onous leanings; addicted to ignoble vices, and 
would not hesitate to the commission of the darkest 
crimes, #f necessary, to accomplish his ends. These 
defects were unknown to Martin, for Guy had been 
careful to conceal the stains on his character from 
Martin. He was an insidious companion, and he 
regarded Martin as plastic as clay in his hands, and 
secretly determined to drag him down to his own low 
level, not from any malignant motives, but in order 
that they might be of the same rank in life, that 
they might be buddies together and be more ccn- 
genial. 


When Martin returned to his boarding house in the 
evening, fcllowing the morning of his meeting with 
Guy, he was a little unsteady, but not staggering— 
he was on that thin, indefinable border line where 
sobriety ends and intoxication begins. He was in the 
vernacular of the street, “dressed up but not drunk.” 

The next morning was gloomy and cold, a sharp 
wind was blowing, low hanging gray clouds, way off 
in the eastern horizon, were glorified by the rising 
sun, as Martin awoke and looked out of his window. 
He saw no beauty in the landscape before him. 
Clouds nor sun, nor invigorating air appealed to him 
just now. What he wanted wtih a great longing was 
a pitcher of ice water to cool his parched throat. He 
was in the throes of “the morning after.” As he 
lay there in his bed, and in retrospect, viewed his 
recent past, as it unrolled before him, all his woes 
came upon him with crushing force; unavailing re- 
gret for having made a fool of himself, a realization 
of his impecunious, jobless position; how to supply 
thesc wants and a feeling of keen self reproach 
occupied his thoughts. 

He arose at length and was scarcely dressed when 
he heard a light tap at his door. Wondering who his 
early caller could be and on what errand, he opened 
the door to find out, and found himself face to face 
with the widow Jones, the individual who, for a 
stipulated sum, payable at an agreed time, furnished 
him with food and shelter. And the failure of Mar- 
tin to live up to the agreements of his contract, 
entered into by him and the widow Jones was the 
cause of this visit of his landlady. 

“Mr. Perdieu,” she said in kindly tones, smiling, 
“T called to collect for your board. I thought it 
may kave slipped your mind.” 

“Yes, m’am,” replied Martin, encouraged by the 
genial manner of Madam Jones, “I know that I’m in 
arrears some, and I hadn’t forgotten it, but the fact 
is that I’ve been short of funds. I'll try to hand the 
sum due to you shortly.” 

“But, Mr. Perdieu, I can’t wait any longer.” The 
widow’s face was now grave. “You are several weeks 
behind now.” She seemed visibly disappointed for 
she really needed the money. 

“I can’t pay you today, but——” 

“Well, then,” cut in the widow, “I can’t keep you 
any longer. I have to pay my bills promptly, and I 
must collect what is due me ir order to do so.” 

“How much do I owe you?” asked Martin, mechan- 
ically. ‘ 

“Thirty-five dollars, and I’ll have to ask you not to 
move your trunk until I’m paid.” 


(Continued on page 12) 
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“RICH MAN, POOR MAN—” 


‘ 


By Anita Scott Coleman 





RUSILLA EVANS was a rich man’s 
daughter. Old big black double-joint- 
ed Daniel Evans was her father. So 
big was he, that he towered above 
every other man in the community; 
so black, that his genial wrinkled old 
countenance shone strikingly where- 
ever he went; and so shrewd and in- 
dustrious was he that the Evans 
ranch and the Bar-Crescent-E brand 
was as widely known as other longer standing. ones 
like the Diamond D and the X—2Z outfits. 

Drusilla’s mother was just such a woman as most 
sure-footed men choose for a partner. 
der woman was she, with a delicate, fragile air—a 
woman with soft warm eyes and a gentle voice and 
a smiling mouth above the roundest, stubbornest 
chin. , 


[)BUSILLA herself was just such a daughter as 
one would expect to spring from such a Well- 
matched team as old Daniel and his Wife. She was 
sparklingly pretty, a jolly twinkling star of a girl. 
And because she was so pretty and perhaps because 
she was so rich, the suitors she had in tow were not 
to be numbered. However, gossip said it would be 
a long time ere Drusilla married, for who, pray, 
would be able to match old Daniel’s dollars, and 
wouldn’t Drusilla be a fool to marry a poor man? 

One of the main impressions of Drusilla’s child- 
hood coincided with this line of gossip. Day in and 
day out, her father’s friends had gathered in. her 
home of evenings to partake of old Daniel’s hospi- 
tality. They played cards at times, but the main busi- 
ness of these little gatherings had been to talk—and 
how they had talked. Sometimes politics, sometimes 
religion; at times a long drawn-out tale of Indian- 
War days, but the one sincere, palpably sincere ar- 
gument was the Race Question discussed again and 
again and over and over. i 

In red headlines some paper would herald some 
atrocity done a Negro—always some unknown, far- 
off Negro; but the little band of black men gathered 
in the Evans parlor were wont to discuss it pro and 
con in subdued and sorrowful voices. 


ROM listening to these talks, Drusilla had learned 

to know and honor Douglass, Washington, Cuney 
and Langston. She knew and admired the race ben- 
efactors and having heard the race haters like Varda- 
man, Tillman and Dixon, Jr., ridiculed with true 
American humor, she was able to laugh her jolly, 
twinkling laughter at their piteously self-belittling 
antics. 

Often the men would bring their wives and then 
the women joined with the men in a friendly combat 
wth words. Race men, versus race women, was the 
topic of the day whenever this occurred, and one of 
these arguments had stuck and sprouted like a seed 
in fertile soil in Drusilla’s mind. 

“Now men, you know,” one of the women would 
declare, ‘‘our menfolk are slack about letting their 
wives work—” That would start the bout. 

“*Work—Work—little peppery Mr. Stinson would 
shout, “‘What can we do—how’s a black man to sup- 
port a wife and children on the mere pittance he gets 
a day?” 

“Get a job that pays more than a pittance.” Some 
crisp tongued woman would return. 

“Indeed, indeed—wouldn’t we, if we could. A 
black woman can always get a good (?) job in some- 
body’s kitchen—but a black man can’t get a good 
(?) job cleaning the streets; if some white man hap- 
pens to want it.” 





OW Drusilla as a very little, twinkly star of a 
girl decided that no maiter what came or what 
went—she would not work for any man alive. 

“When I marry,” she would say, “my man is going 
to take care of me.” Then she would quote a remem- 
bered fragment from some of the old arguments. 
“It’s a sorry man who can’t take care of his own 
family.” 

“Then came a day when Drusilla’s sparkling pret- 
tiness forgot to twinkle and glowed and shown 
instead. Drusilla’s mother discovered it first. It 
had been she who first likened Drusilla to a twink- 
ling star. Long ago, when Drusilla was a wee mite, 
Mrs, Evans had held her close in her arms while look- 


A tall, slen-- 





She said she wouldn’t work for any man alive. She married a poor 
man—and decided that she would be willing to work with him. 





ing into her sparkling eyes and chanted the old nur- 
sery rhyme: 


you?” Old Daniel asked the blunt question unex- 
pectedly, and young John fidgeted under the sur- 


“Twinkle, twinkle, little star, how I wonder what.prise of it; but his eyes so boyish and straightfor- 
you are?” And the little Drusilla had answered: ward, met the older man’s unflinchingly, and he ari- 


“Why, muvver, I’m your litile daughter.” 
that she no longer twinkled, Mrs. Evans was the first 
to notice. 

Drusilla came in one evening after she and a party 
of young folk had been on a hike to the mountains. 
John Condon had been with them—John Condon, 
young and poor as a church mouse, possessing a lov- 
ableness utterly compelling, working at the menial 
task of chaufeuring, and newly arrived from the 
East in the train of his wealthy Eastern employers. 

“Oh Daughter,” Mrs. Evans had exclaimed, “My 
little girl.” 

Then Drusilla had walked straight into her mother’s 
arms and hidden her starry glowing face on her 
mother’s bosom, and both had cried a little and gazed 
into each other’s face, wet-eyed and trustingly. 


iAID Mrs. Evans, “Daughter, John is a poor man 

a poor black man, daughter; have you thought of 
that.” 

“Yes, yes,’ 
way.” 

“So he can, Daughter, if you are willing to help.” 
But little Drusilla, shocked through and through, 
sprang up at this, crying: “Why mother, I wouldn’t 
work for any man alive. John shall make his way 
alone.” 

“Daughter.” returned Mrs. Evans, “you do not 
know how your father got the money to buy our first 
cow. I'll tell you. I, your mother, did days work, 
washed and scoured from house to house. That 
cow, a heifer, cost us thirty-five dollars, and it took 
me two solid months to earn enough to get her.” 

“Oh Mother,” exclaimed Drusilla, pityingly. Then 
brightly, “but times have changed. So I’m not go- 
ing to wash and scour for John Condon, cows or no 
cows.” 

Mrs. Evans smiled understandly, and little Drusilla 
snuggled down beside her, and they sat down to- 
gether with their arms entwined, silently, knowing 
they had reached the bitter-sweet moment that comes 
to every mother and every daughter who reaches the 
parting of their ways. 


, 


cried Drusilla, “but John can make his 


AID old Daniel Evans to young John Condon a 

day or two later: 

“I want you to know son, that I’ve liked you from 
the first moment I set eyes on you. Through I hadn’t 
figured on you taking my little girl away from me, 
but—” old Daniel crinkled his black genial face into 
a whimsical smile and continued: “You know that 
everything I possess goes to my little girl, too, don’t 








By Their Works 


?, 
“~~ 








“ALL him “not heretic whose works attest 
‘His faith in goodness by no creed con- 
fessed. 
Whatever in love's name is truly done 
To free the bound and lift the fallen one 
Whoso in deed and word 
/s not against Him labors for our Lord. 


Is done to Christ. 


When He, who, sad and weary, longing sore 

For love's sweet service, sought the Sisters’ 
door, 

One saw the heavenly one, one the human 
quest, 

But who shall say which loved the Master 
best? 


So now, swered, “Yes Sir.” 


* “All right, then,” resumed old Daniel. “I’m going 
to tell you something most people do not know. | 
don’t intend to choke the manhood out of any man 
with my money.” He paused, and a full moment 


plapsed before he spoke again. “I love my little girl, 


son—so well that you can rest assured that if you 
never make good, she and her little ones, if there 
be any, aren’t ever going to suffer—no, never, so 
long as old Dan Evans is in full possession of his 
strength and mind. But I’d die mighty happy, son, 
if.I had some way of knowing that the man she’d 
tied to was a man—that the family she was a-build- 
ing was being built on rock foundation. When I’m 
gone every cent goes to my children; but figuring 
gn their chances compared to what I had, my chil- 
dren ought to leave their children a fortune treble 
the value of mine. Sounds like a Chinese puzzle, 
boy; but what have you to say? 

Old Dan laughed heartily, and grasped the youth’s 
shoulder, swung him about easily and looked into his 
face. “Is it a go, my girl, but not a red cent goes 
with her, not one red cent until you have proved 
your metal. I’ll fit up a little house right nigh my 
cwn——.” 

* “Oh, no you don’t,” interrupted John. “I’m in love 
with your doughter, but not with your West. When 
we are married, back East for us.” 

“What? Well, it’s all right, Son, but it pricks my 
hope bubble. I’d set my heart on keeping my little 
girl close.” 


F COURSE Drusilla’s friends were aghast when 

they. heard of her engagement. Their own dear 
little Drucy going to marry a. poor nobody. The 
idea. The overly-wise young fellows about town on 
hearing it winked their eyes, cocked their heads to 
one side, exhaled pungent cigarette smoke through 
their burnt-out nostrils, and gave vent to much con- 
jecture; namely, “How the deuce had that Eastern 
fish managed to hook in all that money?” 

“Nevertheless, John and Drusilla were married and 
went away to make a home of their own. John with 
very high hopes, indeed, for was not he taking with 
him as a bride, the prettiest, sweetest girl on earth? 
world? In little cozy moments when they were 
zlone, Drusilla would say, “John, dear, I‘d die for 
you.” And John would say gaily, joyously, “Right, 
o’right girl, but just keep on living, won’t you?” 

All this was very well and good, and yet better, 
John found a cute little nest of a house and eventu- 
ally another job as chauffeur in a private family. 
They were very happy. Drusilla cooked spicy, tasty 
little dishes, and kept them piping hot for supper, 
which was a variable affair owing to John’s employ- 
ment. She kept their tiny rooms shining like mir- 
rors and her own pretty self as trim and neat as a 
rose-bud. But the butcher, the grocer, the rent, the 
fuel—the bills climbed up amazingly, and at the end 
c a month when they were all paid, what was le 
cf John’s wages looked like a small boy’s Christmas 
gift from a maiden aunt. 

John worked like a galley-slave. He added the 
care of several offices to his other tasks. He grew 
lean as a foxhound. In his spare moments he was 
far too tired to play around with Drusilla. He would 
even forget to tell her how pretty she looked, or how 
good the supper tasted. This of course aroused a 
vague uneasiness within Drusilla. Yet, needless to 
say, the remarks that she had heard on eevry side 
concerning John’s poverty, and the solicitiude which 
well-meaning friends bestowed upon her before her 
marriage all had their effect. Indeed, she consid- 
ered John’s effort to make ends meet, an acknowl- 
edgement of the sacrifice she had made to become 
his wife. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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| THE HAND THAT ROCKS THE CRADLE 


OTHERHOOD is classified as the highest voca- children an education. When the mother fails to do 
tion of womankind, theirs is the task of shaping her work properly the child is handicapped for life 
the destiny of tomorrow’s|~—  ——~<CS«;7«7;<C;7X7; 
citizens. If prejudice is 








The women whose pictures appear above are the 
motiers of men and women in nearly every walk in 
life. They are the moth- 








ers of writers, farmers, 
on the wane a generation Memory of Mother merchants, doctors, law- 
hence it will be because By Dr. F. B. Coffin yers, ideal housewives and 
the white mothers of to- : mothers. Most of these 
day impress upon their Ts last time Mother walked with me, tig seemed the ravens lent the hue, women are trail blazers. 
children the folly and in- October skies were blue To win her eyes of black; They had large families 
justice of racial preju- The grape vine on the cherry tree to take care of and they 


And for one look into their depths, 


dice; if illiteracy is un- The orchard boughs bent back. 


known among Libranians of the modern home. They 
of the coming generation I : . had to rise at daybreak 
‘ : e HE® ow combed hair was just the shad- -STALWART of the days gone by, to complete the many 
it will be because the Of ri ae a Ns 

ripen azel burrs; That soon the night should chill; tasks*they had to per- 
The cheeks of sun brown russets form each day and often 
they were busy in the still 
hours of night. 


had i ‘ 
Had found its autumn hue. ad not fp coureenae 


mothers of today make 
every necessary sacrifice 
to give each one of their Were not more ripe than hers. 


A gleam of sunshine still. 


Dear ma, somewhere those eyes must wear 

















the nominatioas for the 
Hall of Fame at New York Uni- 


MONG 


versity is Frederick Douglass, the 
Libranian statesman. Fourteen names 
will be inscribed in the colonnade at the 
University. Douglass is the first mem- 
ber of the race to have his name sug- 
gested for this honor. 


Miss Helen Hagan, the pianiste, ap- 
peared in concert in Chicago April 
15th. One of the white dailies said of 
her work, “Helen Hagan is the real 
thing. She plays the piano as though 
she meant it, and most decidedly she 
has something to say in music. There 
is a virile temperament aided by an 
ample technique and a good head. She 
is one of the most individual of the 
young Americans who have played the 
piano for us lately. The should 
be known throughout America as one 
of our young artists who deserve the 
help that so many people are patriot- 
ically talking about” 


In a recent speech before the Senate, 
concerning the Egyptian situation, Sen- 
ator McCormick of Illinois quoted from 
Mathew: “Why beholdest thou the 
mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but 
considerest not the beam that is in 
thine own eye?” Senator McCormick 
advised that while we are considering 
the plight of the Egyptians it would be 
well for us to make some resolutions 
against bombing, lynching and _ dis- 
franchisement in America. 


Tuskegee Institute is planning to add 
one full year to its school curriculum. 
The course will also include modern 
languages, higher mathematics, sociol- 
ogy and an approved Normal course. 


Albert A. Smith, of New York, a 
young Libranian, is the winner of the 
first prize in the Chaloner concours at 
the National Academy of Design. His 
painting, a nude figure, is on exhibition 
in New York. 


Three white men in Texas have been 
found guilty of manslaughter and 
given sentences. This is said to be the 
first time in the history of Texas and 
possibly of the entire South that white 
men were ever indicted for lynching a 
black man. 


The will of Miss Lucy Spellman, sis- 
ter-in-law of John D. Rockefeller, 
which was filed in the Surrogates’ 
Court recently, divides the residue of 
her estate into two equal parts. One 
part is to go to Oberlin College to pre- 
pare girls for service in foreign mis- 
sionary fields and the other part to the 
General Educational Board of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to prepare Libranian 
girls to be graduate nurses. 


Atty. W. T. Francis, of St. Paul, 
Minn., was chosen as a Presidential 
elector in the State of Minnesota on the 
Republican ticket at a recent session of 
the Minnesota Republican State Con- 
vention. Atty. Francis enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the first Libranian 
chosen to cast the ballot for Minnesota 
in the Electoral College. 


A $10,000.00 public school building 
is to be erected in the near future on a 
site deeded fifty years ago to the Lib- 
ranian children of Beaufort, S. C. 
Funds for the erection of the edifice 
have been raised by the Libranian citi- 
zens of that city. 


A Y. W. C. A. for Libranian girls of 
Portland, Oregon, is to be erected in the 
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As ex plained in the November, 1919, issue of THE HALF-CENTURY, we are using the term LIB- 
RKANIAN to apply to members of the race who were born in America. W'e do this because so many object 


to the term NEGRO. 





near future. The building will be mod- 
ern in every respect and there will he 
a social center and an employment 
bureau attached to the institution. 


The will of James H. Shane, of East 
Orange, N. J., provides that Libranian 
children of that city who are unable 
to attend Sunday School because of 
lack of proper clothing are to be given 
shoes and other necessary clothing. A 
similar bequest was made to the Phila- 
delphia School of the Bible, Inc. 


The seventeenth annual convention 
of the National Association of Teach- 
ers in Colored Schools will be held in 
Baltimore July 28-31st. Among the 
topics to be discussed are: “Teacher 
Shortage,” “Teachers’ Salaries,’ “Edu- 
cational Measurements and Tests,” and 


Libranians in the North are taking the 
places of the thousands of foreigners 
who are leaving for their native coun- 
tries. Southern Libranians who are 
constantly moving to the North, find 
work plentiful and refuse to return to 
the South. The Southern labor situa- 
tion in many cities has reached a crisis. 


A cash prize of $1,000.00 and a gold 
medal were recently awarded to J. O. 
M. Smith, of Commerce, Ga., for the 
largest yield of lint cotton in the Unit- 
ed States for the year 1919. The Farm 
Journal offered the prize to stimulate 
the promotion of cotton. 


Pauline Dempsey, a Libranian motion 
picture actress who recently posed in 
some new films made in Georgia and 
Louisiana by one of the big film cor- 


Don’t Give Up 


By Lura Smith 


VE! Brother don’t give up and die, 


‘Our Father is watching from on high, 
And angel helpers wait to bless 
And hold thee up when burdens press 
And help thee in they deep despair. 


"ROUBLE despise and pain ignore 
.There’s plenteous recompense in store 
For all the ills we have to bear 
For all the labor and the care 
And God is true, and God is just. 


Wwe T tf you are not rich and great? 
Your father is; His vast estate 
Stretches itself from shore to shore 
Boundless wealth He has in store 

To recompense his children true. 


UWVE! Brother, don’t gwe up and die, 
Few: whimper, there’s no use to cry. 
Don’t whine, don’t fret, don’t think your lot 
Is harder than all men’s; ’tis not. 

Lift up your head and be a man, 


“Rating Methods.” One of the meet- 
ings will be given to representatives of 
allied organizations, such as the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, Sunday 
Schools and Community Service. Sec- 
tional sessions on rural, secondary, ag- 
ricultural, vocational, elementary, mu- 
sic and art will be held. 


The decennial census places Chicago’s 
Libranian population at close to 150,- 
000, not including the “floating opula- 
tion’—an increase of about 100,000 in 
the past ten years. T. Arnold Hill, of 
the Urban League of Chicago, said re- 
cently that the riots have had little ef- 
fect on migration. Records show that 
there are just as many coming North 
now as before the riots. 


Industry in Southern cities is becom- 
ing more and more handicapped each 
day on account of the shortage of labor. 





porations, demanded that unless she 
was fully protected against Southern 
prejudice while on the trip she would 
cance] her engagement. The company 
director promised that she would be 
fully protected whenever she played in 
the South. She is the only Libranian 
in the company. 


The School of Education of Howard 
University claims that the demand for 
teachers in secondary schools and col- 
leges is so great that they have been 
unable to supply more than twenty-five 
per cent of the demand made for 
teachers. 


In many of the Southern communi- 
ties the schools for Libranian children 
had to remain closed during the past 
year because of a lack of teachers. 


High wages has attracted so many 


Libranians to Pittsburgh, Pa., during 
the past year that at least ten thousand 
more homes are needed to accommodate 
the increased population. 


A machine for destroying the cotton 
boll weevil has been invented by John 
A. Rhodes, of Augusta, Ga. It is 
claimed by those who have seen it dem- 
onstrated that it is the best machine 
invented so far for that purpose. 


One hundred and fifty Libranian 
workmen struck recently because they 
were forced to use a separate wash 
room and lunch room. They returned 
to work as soon as the ban was re- 
moved. 


Roland Hayes, the Libranian tenor, 
wlil give a number of recitals in Lon- 
lon, Paris, and the larger cities of Af- 
rica in the near future. 


WOMEN’S CLUB NOTES. 

Plans are practically complete for 
the convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Colored Women, which is to take 
place in Tuskegee, Ala., in July. One 
thousand or more women are expected 
to be present at the meeting this year, 
and in order that they may be able to 
travel in comfort, private cars will 
carry the delegates from New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis and 
Pittsburgh. The cars will be kept at 
Tuskegee during the session. Mrs. 
Daisy B. Lampton, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
the National Chairman on Transpor- 
tation, is making every effort to re- 
lieve the delegates of the humiliation 
and inconvenience of riding in jm crow 
cars. 


The Thimble Circle of Galesburg, IIl., 

sent a letter of protest against the 
Graham Sedition bill to Congressman 
E. J. King and reecived a prompt and 
encouraging reply. Mrs. Mae Catlin 
Greene is president of the Circle. 


The Progressive Women, the Culture 
Club, the Phyllis Wheatley and Thim- 
ble Circle, the four federated clubs of 
Galesburg, are making elaborate prepa- 
rations for the entertainment of the 
State Federation in August| 


The Colored Women’s Republican 
Club was organized recently in Omaha. 
With a membership of more than two 
hundred active women they hope to 
make themselves felt in the coming 
campaign. Mrs. Alice Stewart is presi- 
dent. 





“The Negro In Business” 
By McAdoo Baker 


Will appear in the June issue. 


Order early, so that you will not 
be disappointed. 


Mrs. Mary B. Talbert, National 
President of the National Association 
of Colored Women, lectured on “The 
Negro’s Part in Reconstruction” be- 
tore the Phyllis Wheatley Club of Bil- 
lings, Mont., in April. This club ex- 
pects to make a splendid report at the 
National Convention in July. 
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PLEASING COIFFURES FOR MIDSUMMER 





A coil at the crown of the head, a low 
pompadour, curls and a Spanish comb 
stamp this head dress as the very latest 
False curls may be 
used to advantage if one’s hair is hard to 


for evening wear. 


curl, 


Very girlish is this arrangement of the 
The curls are fastened on 


hair (below). 
by means of a shell comb. 





What They Are Wearing - - 


.MONG the new materials for late Spring and 

early Summer wear are Sedusia, Rosalba, Ful- 
gurante, Bacchanale and Eldorado. Sedusia is a 
plain silk, neither taffeta nor satin; it is entirely 
of silk, but it has a metallic look. It is very soft 
and brilliant and is especially adapted for gowns 
that are to be draped. It will be used extensively 
during the coming season for day dresses, evening 
gowns and cloaks. Fulgurante is very similar to 
Sedusia but it is not so brilliant. Rosalba is very 
much like alpaca but it is much softer. It is a 
coarse-grained silk but it falls gracefully and drapes 
well. Glazed taffetas come in all colors, and will be 
popular in all colors. They have a stiff, patent- 
leather look, but as a matter of fact they are very 
soft and can be used to advantage for both day and 
evening dresses. Brocades are still popular and are 
more beautiful than ever. Many of the best de- 
signers are using them extensively. 


For those who prefer a low head dress 
for evening, the one above is splendid. lar. 
The hair is parted on the side, coiled low 
in the back and finished with a set of 
curls fastened on by means of a sapphire 
set comb. 


Bangs and fringes are extremely popu- 
The effect shown above may be ob- 
tained by pinning on a curled fringe be- 
neath your pompadour. The hair is coiled 
at the nape of the neck. 
be used if the hair is short. 


A switch may 


A set of puffs and a transformation pro- 


For late afternoon and early evening 
wear, part the hair on the side and pin a 
set of puffs all the way around as shown. 


Soume de soie is a new kind of silk voile; it is di- 
aphonous, but like the’cotton voiles it wears well 
and is shown in many wonderful patterns. All of 
these silk materials are very expensive, but it seems 
that the higher the price on these rich silks the 
more demand there is for them. 

Suits and one-piece dresses are shown in a number 
of the newer heavy materials. Silk serges and silk 
gabardines in wonderful new patterns flood the 
shops. Then there is Pekin Ganza, which is a soft 
woolen serge with the stripes varying in width and 
thickness and grouped in different ways which is 
increasing n popularity daily. A rival of the Pekin 
Ganza is a Thibetan wool cashmere with long hairs 
hanging out here and there. 

Many of the one-piece dresses this season have 
the waist of one material and the coat of another 
The separate blouses will not be worn inside the 
waist belt. They will be draped about the hips, have 


duce the coiffure shown at the lower right. 
A carved Spanish comb may be used as 
an ornament and a means of keeping the 
puffs in place. 








= By Mme. F. Madison 





ruffles or peplums as a finish. Most of them are 
embroidered, and the colors used as weird and the 
designs fantastic. 

No doubt the high cost of laundry has something 
to do with the fact that but few white or light col- 
ored lingerie dresses will be worn this summer. 
Instead the best shops are showing a line of dark- 
colored voiles and silks with dainty lingerie vests, 
fronts, collars and cuffs. Most of these are de- 
tachable, so that they may be removed and washed 
when soiled. 

One of the conceits of the hour is the chantilly 
lace cape. he finest, sheerest lace is used for the 
purpose and the cape falls in graceful lines from the 
neck to the knees. It is slitted for the arms and 
there is a high, wide stand-up collar. Not very 
warm perhaps, but extremely pretty. So are the 
rose blossom neck scarfs that many of the coutur- 
ieres insist will take the place of summer furs. 
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17 NortH State STREET 
Electric Washers and lroners 





PHONE 
CENTRAL 


2692 


Electric Washers and Ironers are no longer a luxury. 


They are a necessity. 


Up-to-date Housekeepers and Laundresses are now 


demanding them. 
BEFORE DECIDING, SEE 


JUDD’S 
Electric, Gas-heated 
“Easy” Washer 
and his 
Electric, Gas-heated 


“Horton Ironer.” 





The “Easy” comes in both copper and blue metal. 


The “Easy” saves your time. 


The “Easy” saves your strength. 
The “Easy” saves your clothes. 
The “Easy” saves your money. 


See demonstration at 1326 Stevens Building, Chicago, IIl. 











HYGIENIC COLD CREAM 


DRIPPING WITH FRAGRANCE AND SOOTHING COOLNESS 


This cream is 
unexcelled as a 
skin food; it is 
made from the 
highest qual- 
ity and purest ; 
of vegetable | 
oils and is a 
splendid emol- , 
lient. 

For a dry, 
parched. fever- | 
ish. or chap- 
ped skin the 
application of 
Hygienic Cold 
Cream will 
bring immedi- | 
ate relief; it —~ 
will remedy 
the effect of the wind and 
sun. 

To be applied at night 
and left on until morning. 


Manufactured by 








If used be- 
fore bathing, 
motoring or ex- 
posure of any 
kind to the sun 
or wind, it will 
prevent sun- 
burn and that 
roughness of 
skin that so 
frequently oc- 
curs. If used 
afterwards, it 
will take away 
the sting ana 
give immedi- 
ate relief. 

Men find it 
very comfort- 
able after 
shaving, as it 


and soothes the 
skin, completely vanishing 
without leaving the skin 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 


DEPT. H. C. 


Leann ne ceneEnn ann EEEEIEEEERNEiIRREnnne nena aaa 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Popularity and Personal Daintiness 
By Evelyn Northington 








ARIE LOUISE came into my 
room and sank in a disconsolate 
heap at my feet. 

“What’s the trouble, Marie Louise?” 
I asked, “you look as if you had lost 
your best friend. Didn’t you enjoy the 
party last night?” 

“How could I when I didn’t get a 
|chance to dance not even once? Violet 
Ross had every dance on the program 
and even had to split some of her ex- 
tras while Lillian, Ruth and I sat in 
the corner the whole evening. It’s a 
shame.” 

I felt sorry for the girl and sympa- 
thized sincerely with her for I realized 
how hard it is for girls of the debu- 
tante age to realize the value of little 
things. 

“Just think, Miss Worthington,” she 
said between sobs, “I spent a whole 
week embroidering those little butter- 
flies on the sash of my dress then had 
to sit in the corner all evening and 
no one saw them; and Lily looked like 
a doll in that new rose taffeta of hers 
and Ruth’s patent leather pumps with 
the brilliant buckles were the prettiest 
there. Besides, she’s a wonderful dan- 
cer. I don’t see anything wonderful 
about that Violet Ross that all the boys 
go crazy about her. Why, her dress 
was as old as time and it’s even been 
washed.” 





“Will you promise that you won’t feel 
bad if I tell you the secret of Violet's 
popularity, Marie Louise?” I asked. 

The girl looked up eagerly. 

“Please tell me,’ she begged. 

“Violet,” I told her, “is dainty and 
neat, first of all, then she is always 
pleasant to everyone. And did you 
ever notice how clear and smooth Vio- 
, let’s skin is—with never a blemish on 
‘it Fe 

“But,” interrupted Marie Louise, “I 
can help it because mine isn’t. These 
blackheads just come in spite of every- 
thing unless I work on my face every 
night.” 

» “That's what you must do then,” I 
| told her. “Wash your face each night 
jin warm water, press out the black- 
heads and pimples if there are any, 
rub some cold cream in your face be- 
fore you go to bed and see if your skin 





| LEAP YEAR 


upon, well educated, healthy and 
industrious, and they want men 
| who are their physical and men- 
ta] equal. 

The girls of today are just as 
clean-minded, moral and desira- 





doesn’t improve within a short while. 
And really, Marie Louise, you must 
stop going to bed with powder and 
rouge on your face. That helps to 
make the blackheads worse.” 

“Being beautiful’s a lot of trouble, 
isn’t it, Miss Northington? But if you 
think it will make me more popular, 
I'll work on my skin every night. Now 
tell me what’s wrong with Ruth and 
Lily.” 

“Ruth,” I told her, “is untidy. Her 
clothes are always of the latest style 
but she puts them on carelessly. She 
seldom has all the buttons and hooks 
on and a dress pinned down the back 
Icoks so bad it ruins the beauty of the 
costume. Then the pins are apt to 
prick your dancing partner. Ruth’s 
hair is pretty but she seldom has it 
smooth and she is not careful to keep 
it perfectly clean, hence it often has 
a disagreeable odor and is full of dan- 
druff.” 

“What about Lily? She’s neat and 
pretty too,” said Marie Louise in an at- 
tempt to defend her friend. 

“Lily is not careful to keep herself 
free from unpleasant odors. All last 
winter she wore that heavy blue serge 
dress without any shields, as a result 
the dress not only faded under the 
arms but the odor of perspiration 
could be detected whenever you came 
near her. Some of her clothes too, 
have about them an odor of stale cook- 
ing that is anything but pleasant. 
These odors are not disagreeable to 
her because she has become accustomed 
to them and hence immune but it forces 
many to shun her who might otherwise 
find her pleasant company. A warm 
bath every day, fresh underwear and 
a good deodorizer would keep her sweet 
and dainty all the time.” 

Marie Louise thanked me and trip- 
ped off to her room with a light heart. 
I was busy for two or three weeks and 
did not get a chance to talk to her un- 
til the night following the Junior 
dance. Bright eyed, she tripped into 
my room to tell me about the wonderful 
time she had had. As she talked I 
noted that her skin was free from pim- 
ples and blackheads and that her hair 
that used to be carelessly pinned in a 
loose knot was waved and dressed in 
the iatest mode. 

“And how are Lily and Ruth?” I 
asked when she had finished a rectial 
of her brilliant success at the dance. 

“It was awfully hard to tell them, 
Miss Northington, but I plucked up 
courage one day and told them what 
you said. Lily said she didn’t know 
that a deodorizer could work such won- 
ders and Ruth is learning to sew so 
that she can take better care of her 
clothes, and she brushes her hair every 
night to keep it free from dandruff 
and washes it every three weeks. She 
said she didn’t know that it was pos- 
sible to, remove so much dirt from the 
hair with a hair brush. And now my 
beauty hour has arrived; I must get 
to work. It’s a little trouble, but pays, 
Miss Northington.” 


(Continued from page 3) 


ble as the girls of yesterday. 
They are just a bit more frank 
and believe in the slogan of the 
age—“It pays to advertise”— 
otherwise how is anyone to 
know what you want? 
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PIN MONEY HINTS 


AN EXCHANGE OF IDEAS 
Conducted by Helen Martin 


Use for Steel Wool 
STEEL wool is splendid to keep on 
hand for removing spatters of paint 
from windows, porcelain or the floors. 
It does does the work quicker and easier 
than a knife or scouring powder.— 
Mrs. J. E. Meyers, Indianapolis, Ind. ° 





To Separate Honey From the 
Comb. 


Place the cake of honey, frame and 
all, in a bowl or a granite pan in the 
oven, warm just enough to melt. the 
honey and wax. Remove the frame 
and let the honey stand until cold. Then 
the wax may be easily skimmed off the 
top. 

M. R. W.—Apalachicola, Fla. 





Uses for Cheesecloth. 

Small squares of cheesecloth or 
clean flour sacks find innumerable 
uses in the kitchen. They need not be 
hemmed and it is nét necessary to iron 
them. But they should be kept handy 
and perfectly clean to dry lettuce or 
cucumbers with, wipe off meats, to 
strain fruit juices, and fats, or to 
dampen and lay over sandwiches to 
keep them moist. 

W. M. G.—Muskogee, Okla. 





To Remove Varnish. 

I cleaned to the natural wood sev- 
eral coatings of varnish from a space 
of about 200 square feet in about four 
hours. My method was simple. I boil- 
ed a solution of one pound of good 
washing powder and two quarts of wa- 
ter. I wet about three feet of the floor 
at a time with this mixture and then 
rinsed it off with clear water several 
times, always changing the water when 
it became cloudy. I rubbed lengthwise 
of the boards and always kept the soap 
powder solution boiling hot. When it 
got too thick and muddy to use I 
threw it out and started again. 

A. M. P.—Stillwater, Minn. 


For Draw Strings. 

A good way to prevent draw strings 
from pulling out of garments is to sew 
a brass embroidery ring to each end of 
the tape. The ring, of course, must be 
larger than the opening in the casing. 
Buttonhole over the rings with thread 
the color of the tape. 

E. M. M.—Mt. Vernon, II1. 


To Save Half an Egg. 

If you have occasion to use only the 
white of the egg and wish to save the 
yolk for some other purpose, make a 
tiny hole in one end of the egg, let 
the white all out and then paste a tiny 
strip of paper or court plaster over 
the hole. The yolk will keep for sev- 
eral days in this manner. 

P. I. Y.—Nevada, Mo. 





For Baby. 


If you will sew a strip of strong 
tape to the tops of baby’s hose where 
they are pinned to the diaper, they 
will last considerably longer. The 
seme is true of his shirts, a heavy strip 
of tape or strong cotton material sew- 
ed to his shirt where the diaper is 
pinned will make them last much 
longer. 


J. M. U.—Ft. Huachuca, Ariz. 





To Whiten a Floor. 

Your floor will be very white if you 
will scrub it with a mixture of sand 
and washing powder. This removes 
all the grease spots and scours every 
bit of dirt from the crevices. 

F. V.—Michigan City, Ind. 


Splendid Iron Holders. 


Iron holders that will keep cool and 
at the same time will not be bulky may 
be made from the tops of old shoes. 
Cover the leather with a thin sheet of 
cotton and cloth to keep the leather 
from scorching and giving out a disa- 
greeable odor. 

Mrs*Q. E. J—Ann Arbor, Mich. 








A Help in Cleaning. 

I have my flour barrel, potato bin, 
boxes of canned goods and all other 
heavy containers for storing things in 
places on small frames fitted with 
casters. This enables me to mave them 
all easily when I sweep or scrub. 

Mrs. F. J. G.—Newport, Ky. 





After Dinner Drink. 

Instead of serving coffee after dinner 
we simply drop a cream peppermint in‘ 
a cup of hot water. It makes a deli- | 
cious drink and taste very much like 
a cordial. 

I. S. F.—Alachua, Fla. 





A Dusting Hint. 

Always use a dark-colored cloth for 
dusting mahogany or dark walnut fur- 
niture. It will not leave a lint that 
shows as does the white dust colth. 

G. H. J.—Ireland, Texas. 





To Make More Heat. 

If your oil stove does not give as 
much heat as you desire, try placing a 
couple of flatirons on top of the heat- 
er. These hold the heat so that you 
realize double the amount of heat from 
the same amount of oil. This is a 
splendid oil saver for chilly days after 
the heat has been turned off for the 
season. 

G. S. F.—Portland, Me. 





To Make China Last Longer. 
The lasting qualities of china will 
be more than double if each piece is 
first boiled in water before using. 
Wrap each article to be boiled in a 
piece of old white rag; place it care- 
fully in a shallow stew pan. Cover the 
china with cold water and set on the} 
fire, bringing it slowly to the boiling | 
point. Let it remain boiling for ten 
minutes; remove from the stove and 
let the water cool. Afterwards re- 
move the china and wipe each piece 
with a soft towel. The most delicate 
china will not easily chip or creak after 

it has been treated in this manner. 

A. W. O0O.—Newbern, N. C. 








For Screens. 

To keep your screens in running or- 
der rub a bit of common soap on the 
screen and the screen strip and this 
will keep them from sticking during 
damp weather. This never fails. 

E. S. V.—Coin, Ia. 


DON’T FORGET TO SEND US 
THE PICTURE OF THE PRET- 
TIEST GIRL IN YOUR TOWN 
FOR THE BEAUTY NUMBER. 





AIDA HAIR POMADE 


(Aida Overton Walker) 





CREATED FOR UTILITY AND FASHION 


A perfect 
Hair Dress- 
ing, espec- 
ially pre- 
pared for 
usage with 
the irons. 
Gives the 
hair a nat- 
ural soft 


and silken 


lustre. Keeps the hair 
in the desired position 
in the warmest weath- 





MANUFACTURED BY 


er. If you 
are not one 
of its users, 
buy a can 
today and 
you will say: 
“It is just 
what I 

need.” Aida 
Pomade is 


also used as 


a daily Hair Dressing, 
making rough hair soft 
and pliable. | 


THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 


DEPT. H. C. 


CHICAGO. ILL. 








HIGH-BROWN SOAP 





OUR HIGH-BROWN SAVON DE LUXE repre- 
sents the Acme of Perfection in scientific soap- 
making—it is daintily scented and is fragrance 


you will find delightful and pleasing. 


As much care should be exercised in the selec- 
tion and use of a good toilet soap as with one’s 
food, 


Put up in a handsome Brown and Gold package. 


Manufac'tured by 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 


Dept. H. C. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MARTIN PERDIEU’S COME BACK 


(Continued from page 5) 





ARTIN felt that it would be useless to argue 

the point. He knew from the firmness of her 
manner that his promises to pay would no longer 
pass as legal tender in payment of his obligations 
to the widow Jones. 

The fact came to him with crushing weight that 
he was without a home or the means to provide 
himself with one. He could not go to another board- 
ing house because he was without funds, bag or 
baggage. 

Martin had luckily donned his best suit of wear- 
ing apparel before his landlady clamped down on 
his baggage, and therefore his appearance was re- 
spectable enough, but he had not breakfasted, and 
this fact was brought forcibly to his attention when 
he passed a restaurant and had his olfactories at- 
tacked by the odor of beefsteak and onions and the 
aroma of steaming coffee. Just as he was about to 
turn away, his appetite unappeased, he felt a friend- 
ly tap on the back, and turning found himself look- 
ing into the bleared shifty eyes of Guy Fant. 

“Hello, old top, what’s up?” 

“Everything’s down in my neck of the woods,” 
said Martin. 

“Well, we'll put them up. I’m just going in to 
eat. Come along if you’ve not breakfasted.” 

“No, I’ve not. I got orders to quit and vacate this 
morning.” 

“Is that so? Then join me, and we'll discuss ways 
and, means while we eat.” 


ARTIN made a pretense of declining the invita- 
tion on the plea of no appetite, for he did not 
wish to sponge on the generosity of his friend or to 
fee] that he was the recipient of his charity, but Guy 
was insistent and his manner so friendly that Martin 
yielded to his solicitations with the less reluctance. 
They entered and seated themselves in a corner 
where they could talk without attracting the atten- 
tion of others. ; 

“T’ll tell you what, Martin, I’m tired of this bum 
town,” said Guy, when they had taken seats, “and 
I’m thinking of leaving here. What do you say to 
coming along?” 

“‘Where’ll we go from here?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. How would Memphis strike 
yeu?” 

“That’s a good town. I can’t go, though; I haven’t 
the wherewith to buy my ticket.” 

“I’ve got the dough. I’m flush with it, and I'll 
advance you a loan.’ 

“But you understand I can’t set any date for re- 
payment.” 

“IT don’t ask you to set any. 
that.” 

Martin decided that he had nothing to lose by a 
change of towns, and that there might be much to 
gain. A place to eat and sleep had heretofore been 
the easiest things in the world to come by, but now 
he found himself without these prerequisites to his 
continued well being. So he agreed to Guy’s sug- 
gestion to abandon his home town and journey to 
some other city, and there plunge into the welter 
and scramble of earning food, clothing and shelter 
in competition with other men. And thus it hap- 
pened that Memphis increased her population by the 
addition of one young man and one that was not so 


young. 


Don’t worry about 


O* the first night of their arrival in the bluff 
city, Guy and Martin strolled along the river 
front, and viewed with interest and admiration the 
majestic stream, for neither of them had beheld it 
before. The moon shed a flood of silvery light upon 
the turbid waters; great cottonwood trees stook like 
sentinels on the opposite shore; steamers with ail 
lights ablize and volumes of black smoke arising 
from their tall smoke stacks, moved swiftly up and 
down the stream, or lay at the wharves loading or 
unloading their cargoes, while the mates urged the 
crews in gruff voices and unprintable language. to 
greater exertion; and there was an endless stream 
of constantly moving small craft. 

When tired of observing the scenes along the river 
bluff, new and strange to them, they walked up 
Beale St. and soon found themselves in the center 
of a district where the men and women were in 
fierce competition for the dollar. 


On this first night of their stay in Memphis their 
misfortunes began, and as it has been said, “mis- 
fortunes never come singly,” they continued to in- 
erease and accumulate until one of our travelers 
had met a violent death and the other one—well, 
I must go on with my story. 

From a chance acquaintance Guy learned that a 
gambling house was in full operation in the vicin- 
ity. He determined to try his fortunes at some 
of the many games running nightly therein. Martin 
essayed to persuade him from his course, and when 
he failed, refused to accompany him into this temple 
of hazard. 


. was about half past ten when Guy, in tow of 
his new found friend, climbed the stairs in the 
rear of the Piazzi saloon, and knocked at the plain 
oaken door in the poorly lighted second story hall. 
The door was opened a few inches by its guardian, 
who on peering out at once recognized Guy’s com- 
panion, evidently a habitue cf the place from the 
friendly greeting accorded him and the readiness 
of their admission. 

Although the hour was early, as hours go at the 
places of this kind, the room was well filled with 
eager and excited men, hazarding their money on 
the throw of dice, the turn of a card, or the rotation 
of a wheel. Working men and business men were 
risking their hard earned dollars in this gambling 
den on poker, faro, dice, roulette and the rest. 

Guy felt some disappointment when he was ade 
mitted to this inner circle. He saw none of the 
luxury which he had been told was to be seen in city 
gambling establishments. The place was meagerly 
furnished; the floor was covered with well worn lino- 
leum and the plain wooden chairs, the soiled green 
baize covered tables and battered side board, had all 
seen better days. But he cared not for luxurious 
appointments. He went there in search of adventure 
for he was confident of his ability to take care of 
himself and win some money. 

He decided to favor the dice game with his 
presence, because that game can be played more 
speedily than many others, and he could therefore 
gather in his winnings the more quickly. After an 
hours’ play Guy found himself many hundreds of 
dollars ahead of the game. He decided to cash in 
his checks and leave while leaving wos good. He 
stacked the circular pieces of ivory in front of him 
and viewed them complacently, preparatory to pass- 
ing them to the croupier in exchange for the real 
money they represented. But in an evil moment 
for Guy he decided to continue the play, and still 
further increase his gains. The passion for gam- 
bling was strong upon him. Fully aroused by his 
initial success, he determined to gather to his own 
capacious pockets the coin resting in the receptacles 
of those eager, wild-eyed men, standing around the 
long green baize covered table. 

After various winnings and losings, he finally saw 
his stacks of blue and white chips reposing in front 
of other players and the money he carried into the 
den resting snugly in the pockets of others. 

The clock was just striking two when Guy emerged 
from the unpretentious building minus his roll. He 
was hungry and he wanted a drink. Feeling through 
his pockets he found a quarter which had escaped 
the wreck of his fortunes. He debated with himself 
whether it were better to appease his hunger or 
gratify his thirst. The decision was in favor of a 
drink, and he invested the money in a glass of red 
liquor at a saloon on his way home, and in due 
time reached his room, where he went to bed and 
slept soundly until late the following day. 


wo Martin Perdieu reached the city his first 
thought was of work. He must, without de- 
lay, find a job. If he could not get one to his liking 
he must accept one not to his liking; and in order to 
hold a place after securing one, he must cut out 
the booze. He took a careful survey of the road 
he had traveled during the past few months, and 
discovered that it lead steadily down hill. He re- 
solved to arrest this downward course before it was 
too late, and to pursue one that would bring him to 
the heights. 

Guy was still sleeping when Martin arose and 
descended to the street. He partook of a light 
breakfast, and started in quest of work. He had 


brushed his seedy clothing carefully and tried to 
hide the wrinkles in his well worn shoes by a liberal 
application of shoe polish. But his appearance was 
undeniably shabby. Not the shabbiness of a work- 
ing man, but that painful and suspicious sight—the 
shabby genteel. 

Martin answered several advertisements and called 
at a number of places in his search for work. Some 
of those to whom he applied eyed him suspiciously, 
some pitifully and others contumeliously. None of 
them would accept his offer to serve them in any 
capacity. 

Guy slept off his debauch and afterwards a bath, 
followed by a substantial dinner, restored him to his 
wonted condition. On his arrival, when well sup- 
plied with funds, ‘“‘well healed” he expressed it, he 
had paid two weeks‘ board, in advance, and was free 
from any annoyance from his landlord. He did not 
worry much about the loss of his money, for he was 
a gambler and used to such occurrences. He felt 
reasonably certain to recoup his losses within a short 
time. He argued that the world owed him a living, 
and he was determined that the world would dis- 
charge its obligation. This debt he intended to col- 
lect, by fair means if he could, if not—well he would 
get his. ; 

After dinner Martin and Guy walked down Main 
Street several blocks, and turned east to Court 
Square, into which they entered. They seated them- 
selves in a quiet corner, and for a long time amused 
themselves feeding peanuts to the tame squirrels 
which came down from the trees to eat them out of 
their hands. 


i their comradeship up to this time Guy had not 
shown Martin the worst side of his character. He 
had not felt the time ripe to make him his com- 
rogue, his pal in crime as he was in some of his vices. 
He awaited the arrival of the right moment, when 
the mere suggestion of the commission of a felonious 
offense, for gain, planned by him and executed with 
the aid of Martin, under his skilled tutelage and in- 
struction, would yield them more in a single night 
than months of honest toil, perhaps. He wished to 
avoid argument or persuasion to bring Martin to 
agree with him and he thought this an opportune 
time, when it was ebb tide in their affairs to induce 
him to join in the execution of a scheme he had care- 
fully thought out, and which he believed promised 
well, and which could be pulled off with little risk. 
Guy in his wanderings abcut the city, had stum- 
bled into a barrel house kept by an Irishman, named 
Sullivan, on a quiet street. This: old man kept a 
full, well assorted stock of liquors and did a large 
trade with that class of men and women who would 
not be seen going into a saloon, but who are not 
averse to dropping into a place like Sullivan’s where 
they can purchase a bottle, have it securely wrapped, 
and take it with them to the privacy of home, office, 
shop or store and enjoy the contents unobserved. 


I’ Sullivan’s establishment Sullivan was proprietor, 

manager, salesman, bookkeeper, porter, every- 
thing. When he went to his meals he would close the 
store and ailow his patrons to wrestles with their 
thirst as best they could until his return. Again in 
the early afternoon, Sullivan would close his doors, 
walk over to the bank, two blocks off, and make his 
deposit for the day, return, resume business and keep 
at it until a late hour in the evening. The larger 
number of his customers were working and business 
people who purchased their supply of wet goods on 
their way home. Thus it happened that Sullivan 
had considerable sums of money on hand after 
banking hours. He never thought of spending good 
money for an iron safe for he had gotten along all 
the past years without one. 


Guy had found out all these things about Sullivan, 
and without much difficulty he had discovered two 
other facts, namely: that Sullivan’s building could 
be entered easily through a rear window, and that he 
would furtively drop money into a bag and then re- 
move a brick from the flue, place the bag in the 
hole thus made and replace the brick, and that he 
did this each night just before closing. 

» (Continued in our next issue) 
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If It's Funny—Laugh 





Very Exclusive 


A working man recently applied for 
membership in a very exclusive church 
in one of the larger cities. The pastor 
of this very refined congregation told 
the man that his spiritual condition 
was not satisfactory and sent him 
home to pray, hoping that in the mean- 
time that he would seek membership in 
some other church less fashionable and 
exclusive. 

After a few days the petitioner again 
sought the minister. Once more he was 
told that his condition was not satisfac- 
tory and was urged to go home and 
pray. But the next day the man came 
back with his face shining. 

“Well,” said the minister, “how are 
you getting along?” 

“Fine, sir,’ said the working man, 
“I prayed to the Lord, and the Lord 
said, ‘Try again, Henry, and good luck 
to you. I’ve been trying to get into 
that church for twenty years myself.’ ” 





Out of Date Now 


Grandmother: “In my time girls 
were very modest.” 

Granddaughter: “Yes, it was a fad 
then; it may come back into fashion 
some time, though.” 


Didn’t Want the Preaching Kind 
A little girl was sent in a hurry for 
the doctor, and when she reached the 
steps of the physician’s office she 
found there a docter of divinity, the 
pastor of the church she attended. 

“Well, Rose,” said the minister when 
he recognized the child, “what’s the 
matter? Anything serious?” 

“T don’t know for sure,” said the lit- 
tle girl. “Only we can’t find one of 
father’s golf balls anywhere and we 
think perhaps the baby has swallowed 
iy 

“Dear me!” exclaimed the minister, 
much amused. “And do you want the 
doctor. Won’t I do?” 

“No,” she said at last. “We want a 
doctor that practices, -not one that 
preaches.” 


Bright Boy 
“Now, Johnnie,” the teacher que- 
ried, “what would you do if you had 
a goose that laid golden eggs?” 
“I’d set he on some of the eggs,” 
replied the youngster, “and hatch out 
more geese of the same kind.” 





Breaking It Gently 

Kind Lady (visiting the penitenti- 
ary)—“Ah, my poor fellow; you look 
like an honest man. Why did they put 
you here?” 

Poor Fellow—“Yer right; it was a 
shame, leddy. They put me here just 
fer tryin’ to open up a little business.” 

Kind Lady—‘“Why, that was an out- 
rage! What kind of a business was 
“7” 

Poor Fellow—‘The little business 
on the front of a safe.” 


Frugal 

The Impresario—‘“Certainly, mad- 
am, I can supply you with a second 
prima donna to sing your children to 
sleep. But you sing so perfectly your- 
self.” 

The Prima Donna Assoluta—“But 
my singing is worth $5,000 a night 
and I couldn’t think of squandering 
that amount on the children.” 





A Kindred Feeling J 

The new Scandanavian cook, who 
had come into the household during the 
holidays, asked of her mistress, “Where 
bane your son? I not seeing heem no 
more.” 

“Oh, my son?” replied the mistress 
with pride, “oh, he’s gone back to 
Yale. I miss him dreadfully, though.” 

“Yes,” sympathized the cook, “I 
know just how you feel. My brother 
he bane in yail saix times this win- 
ter.” 





A New Kind of Surgeon 

Johnnie’s mother takes in boarders. 
One of them met the little boy in the 
hall the other day in school time. 

“Why, Johnnie, aren't you in school 
these days?” 

“Yes, ma’am, but the teacher sent 
me home because I have adenoids.” 

“Isn't your mother going to have 
trem removed?” 

“She hadn’t the money, but now Dr. 
Smith is boarding here and she thinks 
she can get him to eat them out.” 





The Navy 


At a Methodist revival the minister 
asked all who belonged to the army of 
the Lord to stand up. A stranger on 
th front bench arose. 7 

The minister went up to him and 
suid: 

“Brudder, do you belong to de army 
ob de Lord?” 

“Yas, sah,” said the stranger, “I be- 
longs to de Baptist army.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” said the minister, “you 
don’t belong to de army, you belongs to 
de navy.” 





The Reason 
Guest—“Why do you give your 
daughter such an awful nickname as 
“Misery?” 
Host—“Because she loves company.” 





Misses Don’t Count 

Two Irishmen arranged to fight a 
duel with pistols. One of them was 
distinctly stout, and when he saw his 
lean adversary facing him he raised 
an objection. 

“Bedad,” he said, “I’m twice as big 
a target as he is, so I ought to stand 
twice as far away from him as he is 
from me.” 

“Be aisy now,” replied his second. 
“T’ll soon put that right.” 

Taking a piece of chalk from his 
pocket, he drew two lines down the 
stout man’s coat, leaving a _ space 
between them the width of his lean 
opponent. 

“Now,” he said, turning to the other 
man, “fire away, ye spalpeen, and re- 
member that any hits outside those 
chalk lines don’t count.” 





Very Grewsome 
Teacher—“Now, Tommy, can you 
give me a sentence containing the 
word ‘Gruesome’?” 
Tommy—“Yes, sir. Father did not 
shave for a week, and grew-some 
whiskers.” 





Misunderstood ‘Him 


He—“This plant belongs to the be- 
gonia family.” 

She—“‘Ah, and you are taking care 
of it while they are away?” 
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SETTLE THE GIFT QUESTION 


SILVER CIGARETTE CASE 


cigarettes. Price, $2.95. 


Sent by mail or express, charges pre- 

paid, on receipt of price. If on receipt you 
do not find this to be the best value to be 
had for the money, or if you are not 
thoroughly satisfied, return to us at our 
expense, and we will cheerfully refund your 
money. 





Silver case, gold lined, has gold holder for ten 


THE PRISCILIA 
CONVERTIBLE 
BRACELET SET. 


All 11-Ligne or 3-0 size, 
“Arcala” and “Trinity” 
movements are non-mag- 
netic, adjusted and high- 
ly finished throughout. 
Exposed pallets and wind 
wheels, of selected ruby 
jewels, 10 year gold fill- 
ed, plain polish hinge 
back cases, 10 year gold 
filled expansion and rib- 
bon bracelets. Extra thin 
models furnished com- 
plete, only $11.50. 





THE CHICAGO WATCH AND JEWELRY CO. 


5207 State Street 


ie 


two coats in one—vulcanized 
coat, all seams melted to- 
gether. Pure gum rubber 
coating on one side, Military 
Bombazine cloth on_ the 
other. To be worn as a slip 
on coat with the tan side 
out and as a storm coat with 
the black gum side out. 

NC 4.<6dsdedadecnatunes $7.50 


No. 


626—Changeable 


mo- 


hair, finest rubber proofing, 
guaranteed storm proof. All 
cemented, belt all 


seams 


around, or 


only in 


Sizes 34 to 46. 


Price 


back. 


CHICAGO 





erty mene 


. 
7 
| 
4 
| 
; 
. 





No. 300—Wool mixed Lor- 
ain Cashmere with plaid lin- 
ing. Rubber proofing be- 
tween lining and Cashmere 
surface cloth is the finest 
ever used in raincoats. Al) 
seams cemented and strapped. 
Nicely tailored and guaran- 


teed storm proof. Sizes 34 
to 46. 
PUM Si ivvdancaesavace $14.50 


No. 400—All wool oxford covert, box coat. 


Patch pockets, 


finest proofing. 


Nicely 


tailored and guaranteed storm proof. Sizes 


34 to 4 


Well worth $25.00. Price. ..$23.50 


BLUM, ROSENWALD & COHN 


MANUFACTURERS OF RAINCOATS 


CHICAGO 
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THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 





“RICH MAN, POOR MAN—” 





HEN something happened. One day, as John 

about to take a dangerous curve with his usual 
careful precision, another chauffeur who knew next 
te nothing about carefulness, and had no preciseness 
whatever, took it from the opposite direction with a 
devil-may-care recklessness. There was a smash-up. 
Every one of the occupants of John’s car were more 
or less shaken and John was painfully cut by flying 
glass from his broken wind-shield. They sent for 
Drusilla from the hospital whence John had been 
carried. 

It was a very frightened and contrite Ddusilla who 
was ushered into her husband’s presence. Her first 
impulse had been to send an S. O. S. call to her 
doting parents; but the first glimpse of dear old 
Jonn’s bandaged face which revealed better than 
anything else could have done, the square line of his 
termined chin, with its distracting cleft peeping out 
beneath the folds of gauze, dispelled that notion en- 
tirely. 

Perhaps this accident would not have changed 
things materially for in a few days John came home 
from the hospital, still swathed in bandages and 
rather sore; but fully decided to go to work within 
the next forty-eight hours had not Influenza quite 
accommodatingly lent itself to the situation. Ig- 
noring the time honored rule of the game—no to 
strike when a man’s down— it took a tenacious hold 
upon John, all bandaged and sore as he was, and gave 
him a race for his life. During the first few days of 
his illness, John, who couldn’: stand pain any better 
than a day-old kitten, had to endure so much that his 
mind rambled and he muttered all sorts of queer 
odds and ends and bits of nonsense—such as a de- 
lirious person can. 


RUSILLA’S eyes would mist with tears as she 

listened; yet her twinkling laughter would rip- 
ple out huskily, then she would flash a look at the 
clock and glance at the medicine schedule beside her. 
Lord, she would rather cut off her right arm than 
to miss that medicine right on the dot. One of the 
things she kept thinking about was the way John 
muttered about bread. It puzzled her. “Bread, 
bread. bread,”’ he would say, then he would begin to 
count, seemingly endless loaves of bread, bread, 
bread. 

When John’s fever spent itself, he began to mend 
rapidly, and the remainder of the time he passed in 
bed was like a holiday. It wss luxurious, to be sure, 
to rest among cool pillows ard fall asleep, to awake 
with nothing on hand to do, other than locating Dru- 
sila, who, knowing how to amuse a fellow, kept her 
sparkling self just within range of his waking vision. 
When he was himself again, Drusilla asked why he 
had raved so about bread. John smiled at that, and 
reached for his wife’s hand, then he answered: 

“Girl Dear, I’m not a chauffeur. I’ve as much 
love for driving a car as you have for running a 
washing machine. I’m a baker; got the first taste of 
it working around a French bakery, when I was a 
kid, then somehow my folks scraped up enough to 
send me to a school and I specialized in baking. The 
one thing I’ve wanted is to own a bakery-shop. I 
bummed around a great deal after a I left school, 
trying to find an opening; but my trade seemed to 
be the garden of roses for Germans and Bohemians 
and nobody’s even give me a chance to keep the 
ovens hot. To come down to brass tacks, I had to 
live so I capitalized an buzz-cars, and Oh, girl, you 
know I’m_ the nifty kid at the steering-wheel. 


RUSILLA often ran out to purchase a loaf of 

bread, or a pie from the little bakery around 
the corner, owned by a florid-faced German and his 
round-tub of a wife. The round-tub of a wife was 
a friendly soul, and always chattered with Drusilla: 
yet John’s gcod angel must have prompted her to 
speak thus, a day or two later: 


“Mein Gott, the trade's fallen off dreadfully. 
Mein Gott to think we are Americans, but our looks 
are the German. so no onces comes to buy.” 

Said Drusilla quick as a flash, “‘Turn over your 


business to me.” The smooth brown braids of the 


German woman and Drusilla’s curly tresses mingled 
as their heads bowed to make speedy calculations 
over the counter. 

“Two hundred and fifty dollars, my dear,” ex- 


(Continued from page 6) 


claimed the proprietress; “two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars down and one hundreti every six months and the 
shop, also the little delivery car is yours with the 
blessing of Mein Gott.” 

Drusilla forgot her parcel, left it lying upon the 
counter and ran into her own spick and span little 
house. She went straight into her room, never stop- 
ping until she ransacked her belongings, disclosing 
a veritable garden of gay little dresses; some of 
these she sorted out and made into a neat pile, say- 
ing, “Lovely dresses, you are quite the thing for a 
rich man’s daughter, but you are outlandish for a 
poor man’s wife, so I’m going to sell you to the sec- 
ond-hand man, and tonight I’m going to have $250.” 
Then she laughted gaily, thinking how lucky she was 
to be in an Eastern city wherein a second-hand cloth- 
ing shop could be found. She was exceedingly busy 
all the afternoon, and John having yet to remain 
indoors, wondered why she did not come to enter- 
tain him as she had been doing. 

LL ATE that evening Drusilla burst into his pres- 
LL ence. Excitement made her sparkling prettiness 
a dazzling thing to see. She brushed aside John’s 
compliments and rushed on to what she had to say. 

“John, dear, haven’t I always told you, I'd die for 

you?” 








“You bet,” responded he. Drusilla laughted her 
twinkling laugh. nad said, “‘Well, I’ve changed my 
mind. Instead, I’m going to work for you.” 

John sat up at that, and said harshly. “Yes, I guess 
not. No woman will ever remember working for 
me. I’m a man who wants only a man’s chance—a 
man’s chance, do you hear, and I’ll do the man’s 
part, I’ll——” 

“John, John,” laughed Drusilla, “Will you listen 
to me?” 

Then, as John leaned back among the pillows, Dru- 
silla told him all about her business venture. He 
could only gasp and stare. 

Said she, “It’s you, and I for the night work, until 
we get on our feet. Of days, you can peddle our 
wares in that little antediluvian Ford and I'll sell 
them over the counter.” 

“Oh, girl,” said John, “that means you will have 
bo werk....” 

“Yes, boy, I’ve always said I wouldn’t work for 
any man alive, but I’ve found the one I’m willing to 
work with.” 

Then altogether irrevelant to the business in hand, 
John repeated ever so softly: ‘““Twinkle, Twinkle little 
star....” as he put his arms around Drusilla and 
drew her close. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN EX-COLORED MAN 
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such times he was quite a puzzle to me until I became 
accustomed to his manners. He would sometimes sit 
for three or four hours hearing me play, his eyes 
almost closed, making scarcely a motion, except to 
light a fresh cigarette, and never commenting one 
way or the other on the music. At first, I used 
sometimes to think that he had fallen asleep and 
would pause in playing. The stopping of the musi 
always aroused him enough to tell me to play this 
or that; and I soon learned that my task was not to 
be considered finished until he got up from his chair 
and said, “That will do.” The man’s powers of 
endurance in listening often exceeded mine i 

performing—yet I am not sure that he was always 
listening. At times I became so oppressed with 
fatigue and sleepiness that it took almost super- 
human effort to keep my fingers going; in fact, ! 
believe I sometimes did so while dozing. During 
such moments this man sitting there so mysterious!: 
silent, almost hid in a cloud of heavy-scented smoke, 
filled me with a sort of unearthly terror. He seem« 

to be some grim, mute, but relentless tyrant, possess- 
ing over me a supernatural power which he used to 
drive me on mercilessly to exhaustion. But these 
feelings came very rarely; besides, he paid me so 
liberally I could forget much. There at length grew 
between us a familiar and warm relationship; and I 
am sure he had a decided personal liking for me. 
On my part, I looked upon him at that time a 
about all a man could wish to be. 

The “Club” still remained my headquarters. anc 
when I was not playing for my good patron I w 
generally to be found there. . However, I no longer 
depended on playing at the “Club” to earn my liv- 
ing; I rather took rank with the visiting celebrities 
and occasionally, after being sufficiently urged, 
would favor my old and new admirers with a number 
or two. I say, without any egotistic pride, that 
among my admirers were several of the best looking 
women who frequented the place, and who made no 
secret of the fact that they admired me as much as 
they did my playing. Among these was the “wid- 
ow”; indeed, her attentions became so marked that 
one of my friends warned me to beware of her 
black companion, who was generally known as a 
“bad man.” He said there was much more reason 
to be careful because the pair had recently quar- 
reled, and had not been together at the “Club” for 
some nights. This warning greatly impressed me 
and I resolved to stop the affair before it should go 
any further; but the woman was so beautiful that 
my native gallantry and delicacy would not allow 
me to repulse her; my finer feelings entirely over- 
came my judgment. The warning also opened my 
eyes sufficiently to see that though my artistic tem- 
perament and skill made me interesting and attrac- 


tive to the woman, she was, after all, using me only 
to excite the jealousy of her companion and revenge 
herself upon him. It was this surly black despot who 
held sway over her deepest emotions. 

One night, shortly afterwards, I went into the 
“Club” and saw the “widow” sitting at a table in 
company with another woman. She at once beck- 
oned for me to come to her. I went, knowing that I 
was committing worse than folly. She ordered a 
quart of champagne and-insisted that I sit down and 
drink with her. I took a chair on the opposite side 
of the table and began to sip a glass of the wine. 
Suddenly I noticed by an expression on the ‘“‘wid- 
ow’s” face that something had occurred. I instinc- 
tively glanced around and saw that her companion 
had just entered. His ugly look completely fright- 
ened me. My back was turned to him, but by watch- 
ing the “‘widow’s” eyes I judged that he was pacing 
back and forth across the room. My feelings were 
far from being comfortable; I expected every mo- 
ment to feel a blow on my head. She, too, was very 
nervous; she was trying hard to appear unconcerned, 
but could not succeed in hiding her real feelings. I 
decided that it was best to get out of such a pre- 
dicament even at the expense of appearing cowardly, 
and I made a motion to rise. Just as I partly turned 
in my chair, I saw the black fellow approaching; he 
walked directly to our teble and leaned over. The 
“widow” evidently feared he was going to strike 
her, and she threw back her head. Instead of strik- 
ing her he whipped out a revolver and fired; the first 
shot went straight into her throat. There were other 
shots fired, but how mary I do not know; for the 
first knowledge I had of my surroundings and ac- 
tions was that I was rushing through the chop-suey 
restaurant into the street. Just which streets I fol- 
lowed when I got outside I do not know, but I think 
I must have gone towards Eighth Avenue, then down 
towards Twenty-third Street and across towards 
Fifth Avenue. I traveled not by sight, but instinc- 
tively. I felt like one fleeing in a horrible nightmare. 

How long and far I walked I cannot tell; but on 
Fifth Avenue, under a light, I passed a cab con- 
taining a solitary occupant, who called me, and I 
recognized the voice and face of my millionaire 
friend. He stopped the cab and asked me, 
“What on earth are you doing in this part of 
town?” For answer I get into the cab and related 
to him all that had happened. He reassured me by 
saying that no charge of any kind could be breught 
against me; then added, “But, of course, you don’t 
want to be mixed up in such an affair.” He directed 
the driver to turn around and go into the park, and 
then went on to say, “I decided last night that I’d 
go to Europe tomorrow. I think I’ll take you along 

(Continued on next page) 
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DEFRAUDING OUR OWN 





UPERSTITION is the handmaiden of Ignorance. 
Where you find one you are apt to find the other 
—where either abide there can be little progress. 

It is the duty of the Colored press to help the 
race to blot out ignorance and break the fetters 
that superstition has wrapped around us rather than 
help spread paganism and a belief in the saving 
power of sticks and stones. 

Several of our Colored newspapers are carrying 
ads of fortune tellers, crystal gazers and those who 
claim that you can suddenly become successful by 
the wearing of a bit of stone or the burning of in- 
cense before a clay Buddha. 

The more enlightened members of the race will 
pay no attention to such ads; they know that success 
comes not with the wearing of a lucky stone but 
by hard work, sacrifice, and unceasing vigilance. 

Not very long ago, Sum Kina, Chief of the Cayuse 
Indians of Oregon, came to Chicago to see the bright 
lights. He wore fastened about his neck a series 
of little leather bags, each containing the dried head 
of a snake. The chief believed those snake heads 
could protect him from all evil. However, on his 
very first night in the big city he blow out the gas 
in his room and next morning was found dead by 
the chambermaid who came in to clean up his room. 
Those dried snakes could not even send a warning 
fang into his bosom or hiss that danger was near. 

One of these ads reads:: 


“Good luck, fortune, long life, rest, 
To those who a Fairy Stone possess.” 


If it were really true that the wearing of a so- 
called lucky stone would really bring a fortune, 
there’d be very little poverty in the world, for what 
sane tramp wouldn't steal money enough to purchase 
the incense necessary to make him a millionaire? If 
lucky stones possessed such powers, poor men with 
large families would invest their hard earned money 
into lucky stones instead of slaving from sun to sun 
to feed their hungry children. 

If a talisman could prolong life, undertakers’ shops 
would be conspicuous for their absence. 

Colored people have wasted too much precious time 
waiting for the luck that the rabbit's hind leg, the 
four leaf clover and the rusty horseshoe are sup- 
posed to bring, they’ve wasted too much energy walk- 
ing backward to offset the ill luck of a black cat 
crossing the path, they’ve wasted too many precious 
moments walking around a ‘stepladder instead of un- 
der it, throwing bent hairpins over the left shoulder 
and “running the cards” to find out if they are going 
to find some money soon. While they are taking the 
time wondering what bad luck the black cat will 
bring, the other fellow has thought of a plan whereby 
he can clean up a neat fortune; while you are “run- 
ning the cards” to see if you can’t “‘run some luck to 
your door,” your neighbor has gone out and found a 
job with a salary attached to it that can mean 
nothing but success to the thrifty. 

These stones are supposed to bring rest—it is a 
lazy man who wants to rest in poverty, filth and 
ignorance. Rest,—sweet and desirable rest comes 
nightly to those who have spent the day in honest 
toil and have accomplished something worth while. 
Rest and peace in the twilight of life comes to them 
who have been busy and thrifty in youth. 

All the fetishes of the African jungles, all the totem 
poles of the Eskimos, all the josses of the Chinese, all 


IF YOU EXPECT TO GRADUATE FROM 
COLLEGE THIS YEAR, SEND US YOUR 
PICTURE BEFORE MAY TW ENTY-FIFTH 
AND WE WILL PRINT IT IN THE JULY 
ISSUE. 


By The Investigator 


the golden sun gods of the Incas and the scarabs of 
the Egyptians have been powerless to prevent death 
and disaster to their possessors. 

The only luck attached to a lucky stone or a talis- 
man is the i!] luck of wasting your money for the 
purchase of one. 

The Colored press should prevent the spread of 


superstition among our people by refusing to adver- 
tise fortune tellers, lucky stone vendors and crystal 
gazers, for they accept our people’s money for their 
services and their worthless wares, thus causing them 
not only to grovel the longer in darkness and ignor- 
ance, but to waste money that might be used to 
promote legitimate racial enterprises. 
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instead of Walter.” Walter was his valet. It was 
settled that I should go to his apartments for the 
rest of the night and sail with him in the morning. 

We drove around through the park, exchanging 
only an occasional word. The cool air somewhat 
calmed my nerves and |] lay back and closed my 
eyes; but still I could see that beautiful white throat 
with the ugly wound. The jet of blood pulsing from 
it had an indelible red stain on my memory. 


CHAPTER IX. 

I did not feel at ease until the ship was well out 
of New York harbor; and, notwithstanding the re- 
peated reassurances of my millionaire friend and 
my own knowledge of the facts in the case, I some- 
how could not rid myself of the sentiment that I 
was, in a great degree, responsible for the widow’s 
tragic end. We had brought most of the morning 
papers abroad with us, but my great fear of seeing 
my name in connection with the killing would not 
permit me to read the accounts, altho, in one of the 
papers, I did look at the picture of the victim, which 
did not in the least resemble her. This morbid state 
of mind, together with seasickness, kept me miser- 
able for three or four days. At the end of that 
time my spirits began to revive, and I took an in- 
terest in the ship, my fellow passengers, and the 
voyage in general. On the second or third day out 
we passed several spouting whales; but I could not 
arouse myself to make the effort to go to the other 
side of the ship to see them. A little later we ran 
in close proximity to a large iceberg. I was curious 
enough to get up and look at it, and I was fully 
repaid for my pains. The sun was shining full upon 
it, and it glistened like a mammoth diamond, cut 
with a million facets. As we passed it assumed new 
and astonishing forms of beauty. I watched it 
through a pair of glasses, seeking to verify my early 
conception of an iceberg—in the geographies of my 
grammar-school days the pictures of icebergs always 
included a stranded polar bear, standing desolately 
upon one of the snowly crags. I looked for the bear, 
but if he was there he refused to put himself on 
exhibition. 

It was not, however, until the morning that we 
entered the harbor of Havre that I was able to shake 
off my gloom. Then the strange sights, the chatter 
in an unfamiliar tongue and the excitement of land- 
ing and passing the customs officials caused me to 
forget completely the events of a few days before. 
Indeed, I grew so lighthearted that when I caught 
my first sight of the train which was to take us to 
Paris, I enjoyed a hearty laugh. The toy-looking 
engine, the stuffy little compartment cars with tiny, 
old fashioned wheels, struck me as being extremely 
funny. But before we reached Paris my respect for 
our train rose considerably. I found that the “tiny” 
engine made remarkably fast time, and that the old 
fashioned wheels ran very smoothly. I even began 
to appreciate the “stuffy” cars for thelr privacy. As 
I watched the passing scenery from the car window 
it seemed too beautiful te be real. The bright-col- 
ored houses against the green background impressed 
me as the work of some idealistic painter. Before 
we arrived in Paris there was awakened in my heart 
a love for France which continued to grow stronger, 
a love which today makes that country for me the 
one above all others to be desired. 

We rolled into the station Saint Lazare about 
four o’clock in the afternoon, and drove immedi- 
ately to the Hotel Continental. My benefactor, 
humoring my curiosity and enthusiasm, which seem- 
ed to please him very much, suggested that we take 
a short walk before dinner. We stepped out of the 


SYNOPSIS. 


The ex-colored man’s baby days were spent in 
Georgia, his birthplace, but for reasons which she 
does not disclose to him for several years his mother 
moves to Connecticut, where he lives during his school 
days. His mother supports herself and her boy by 
sewing and gets occasional help from his father, a 
white man, who makes them but one visit and that 
is when the boy is twelve years of age. While he is 
in grammar school the boy learns for the first time 
that he is colored, and later learns that he is illegiti- 
mate because the laws of the South prohibit a white 
man from marrying a colored woman. 


Shortly after his visit to the boy, the father marries 
a young lady from a fine old Southern family. The 
boy and his mother never hear from him again, al- 
though the father has promised to pay the boy’s way 
through college. Shortly after his graduation from 
high school, the ex-colored man’s mother dies and he 
decides to go South in accordance with her wishes and 
enter Atlanta University. 


He is directed by a young colored man to a cheap 
lodging house where all his money, $400.00, is stolen. 
A colored railroad porter takes him in his soiled 
clothes hamper to Jacksonville, Fla., where he finds 
work in @ Cuban cigar factory. He learns Spanish 
and soon becomes a favorite with the Cubans with 
whom he works and lives. 


He learns that there are, roughly speaking, three 
classes of Colored people: the desperate class, which 
includes the bar-room loafers, ex-convicts and those to 
be found in lumber camps, etc; the middle class, con- 
sisting of laundresses, waiters, cooks, and others in 
domestic service, who are intensely religious, honest 
and kind-hearted; and the third class, consisting of 
tradesmen, well-to-do, well-educated people, profes- 
sional men and women.. He also learns that the 
whites are far removed from the first and third 
classes, but are very fond of the second class. 

He finds that the third class of Colored people are 
just as discriminating in the selection of friends as 
are the whites and that persons of a good social 
standing in one city are welcomed by persons of the 
same class in other cities of the country. 

He becomes popular with the better class of people 
in Jacksonville and acquires some very extravagant 
and luxurious habits. 

The cigar factory where he is employed closes in- 
definitely, und accompanied by three Cubans, he goes 
to New York in search of employment. He finds it 
impossible to keep his job and gamble all night too— 
he decides in favor of gambling as a means of liveli- 
hood. He falls completely under the spell of this 
night life of the underworld and finds it almost im- 
possible to break away from it. He learns to play 
ragtime and becomes acquainted with a beautiful and 
wealthy woman known in the underworld as “the rich 
widow.” 





hotel and turned to the right into the Rue de Rivoli. 
When the vista of the Place de la Concorde and the 
to give briefly the impression which that wonderful 
city made upon me. It impressed me as the perfect 
and perfectly beautiful city; and even after I had 
been there for some tirae, and seen not only its 
avenues and palaces, but its most squalid alleys and 
hovels, this impression was not weakened. Paris 
became for me a charmed spot, and whenever I have 
returned there I have fallen under the spell, a spell 
which compels admiration for all of its manners and 
customs and justification of even its follies and sins. 


(Continued in our next issue) 











LIFT YOUR CORNS OUT 


Apply a drop of CORN-OUT to that old, 
sore corn and see how quickly it stops 
hurting. Within a short time you can lift the corn 
eut. Good for removing callouses and hard skin on 
the bottom of the feet and heels. Removes corns 
from between the toes. 


PRICE, 25c 
At All Drug Stores or 


THE CORN-OUT 
REMEDY 
COMPANY 


Chicago, Ill. 











A perfect shortening 
Ideal for frying 


In three convenient sizes 
Swift & Company, USA. 
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SALADS AND SALAD DRESSINGS 


By Leona Eldridge Porter 


ITH the coming of the hot 
months there is a desire to 
change one’s diet from the heat pro- 
ducing heavy foods of winter to the 
lighter green foods to be found in the 
markets during the warm weather. 
Most people eat less in summer than 
in winter, but they are more particu- 
lar about what they eat and how it is 
served. Nothing is more cooling or 
refreshing for a summer meal than a 
salad and nothing is more important 
in the making of a salad than its 
dressing. We are giving here a vari- 
ety of salads and dressings that will 
doubtless find a welcome place in the 
housewife’s recipe book. 


SOUR CREAM DRESSING 

1 cupful of slightly sour thick cream 
1 tablespoonful of olive oil 
3% teaspoonful of salt 
\% teaspoonful pepper 

3 tablespoonfuls vinegar 

Paprika to taste 

Add the seasonings to the cream and 
beat in the oil. When thick, beat in 
the vinegar. May be used on any vege- 
table or fish salad. 


PEAR AND LETTUCE SALAD 
1 small head of lettuce 
6 walnut meats 
2 preserved pears 
Grapefruit or mayonnaise dressing 
Place nests of the blanched lettuce 
on small individual plates and fill the 
center with quarters of preserved 
pears. Add the walnut meats and the 
dressing. 


HONEY DRESSING 
34 eupful of slightly thick sour cream 
1% cupful honey 
'4 teaspoonful salt 
'4tablespoonful of lemon juice 
Whip the cream, beating in the oth- 
er ingredients. Use with fruit salads. 


CHEESE DRESSING 

14 cupful Roquefort cheese 

14 eupful salad oil 
21% tablespoonfuls vinegar 

14 teaspoonful salt 

% teaspoonful pepper 

Cayenne to taste 

Cream together the cheese, season- 
ings, and gradually the oil. Beat in 
the vinegar and use immediately with 
plain lettuce, lettuce and celery, ro- 
maine, chicory, tomato-aspic or cab- 
bage and pepper salad. 
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FROZEN VEGETABLE SALAD 


tomatoes 
small onion 
pimiento 
tablespoonful lemon juice 
tablespoonfuls gelatine 
cucumber 
sweet pepper 
tablespoonfuls vinegar 
teasponful chili sauce 
Salt to taste 

Wash and peel the tomatoes, cucum- 
ber and onion, and remove the seed 
from the pepper. Run them all 
through the food chopper, adding the 
pimiento. Mix together the lemon 
juice, vinegar, chili sauce and salt. 
Seften the gelatine in a little cold 
water and dissolve over hot water; add 
to the vegetable mixture. Pour into a 
mold; pack in ice and salt several 
hours. Serve on a bed of lettuce with 
your favorite salad dressing. 


eee ee 





GRAPEFRUIT DRESSING 


'% cupful grapefruit juice 

3 tablespoonfuls salad oil 
4 tablespoonful vinegar 
YZ teaspoonful salt 

Beat together the oil, vinegar, and 
seasonings. Then stir them into the 
grapefruit juice. Serve on plain let- 
tuce, romaine or cress or on tomato, 
tomato-jelly, cottage or cream cheese 
or strawberry, pineapple or apple 
salad. 
RUSSIAN DRESSING 

¥% cupful boiled mayonnaise 
14 chopped green pepper 

4 tablespoonful scraped onion 

4 tablespoonfuls chili sauce 

1 tablespoonful piccalilli 

Mix all of the ingredients together 
and serve with young dandelions, slaw, 
endive or lettuce. 
FISH DRESSING 

4 cupful olive oil 

2 tablespoonfuls vinegar 

1 hard boiled egg 

3 minced sardines 

4 teaspoonful salt 

% teaspoonful pepper 

14 teaspoonful minced onion 

Beat the oil and vinegar together 
thoroughly,-add the other ingredients, 
and serve on lettuce, tomato or cauli- 
flower salad. 
RAINBOW SALAD 

small red cabbage 

cream cheese 

cooked carrot 

small bunch parsley 

head lettuce 
Cook the cabbage until it turns pur- 
ple. Drain Marinate with French 
dressing. Roll the cheese in balls and 
sprinkle with finely chopped parsley. 
Lay these balls in the center of the 
cabbage and tip with mayonnaise. 


CELERY SALAD 

1 stalk of celery 
14 cup mayonnaise 

1 can pears 
'%4 eup chopped nuts 

2 tablespoonfuls chili sauce 

Drain the pears; cut the celery in 
small pieces. Make a bed of the cel- 
ery leaves and heap the chopped celery 
in the center of the dish and sur- 
round with the pear halves. Add the 


tt 


chopped nuts, mayonnaise and chili 
sauce. 





ALL COLLEGE GRADUATES 
WHO WISH THEIR PICTURES 
IN THE JULY ISSUE WILL 
PLEASE SEND PHOTO NOT 
LATER THAN MAY 25TH. 
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THE PEOPLE'S FORUM 


The Half-Century Magazine will be pleased to publish the expressions of 


the readers on current topics that are of interest to the race. 


As but limited 


space can be given, writers are requested to confine their articles to 200 or 
800 words. Letters for this column must be signed with the name and address 
of the writer, as an evidence of good faith. However, publication of name will 


be omitted if requested.* 


As this is an expression of our readers promiscuously, the Half-Century 
does not assume any of the responsibility for the ideas set forth. 


Segregation After Death. 

New Orleans, La., Apr. 1st, 1920. 
Half Century Co. 

Chicago. 
Dear Editor: 

Not long ago a Libranian died in one 
Oklahoma town and his family had 
to send to ‘another town to get a hearse 
te carry his body to the cemetery be- 
cause the whites refuse to haul the 
bodies of Libranians in the same 
hearses used to carry the bodies of 
white corpses. That was carrying 
things to the extreme, I thought, tbut 
they have broken the record down here 
by building a fence between the white 
and colored sections of the cemetery. 

No doubt the next move will be to 
have a guard on hand to see that the 
white ghosts and the black ghosts are 
kept separate when they do their mid- 
night strolling. 

A READER. 


Anything But Blacks. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., March 30th, 1920. 
Half-Century Magazine, 

Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 

All of the fools are not in the South. 
A few days ago a house in one of the 
fashionable white neighborhoods here 
was raided and the owner was arrested 
for running a disorderly house. The 
neighbors urged her to sell because 
they said the house was a disgrace to 
the community and they feared that it 
would have a bad influence on their 
children. The owner promised to sell 
immediately and placed the matter in 
the hands of a real estate agent with 
instructions to sell the place to colored 
only. When they learned that she was 
determined to sell to blacks and re- 
ceived the assurance that New York 
has no law providing for segregation of 
the various races, they begged her to 
stay, saying that they preferred the 
disorderly house if the inmates were 
all white. They couldn’t afford to have 
blacks, no matter how cultured, to live 
near them. 

And these people claim to be Chris- 
tians and are supposed to be civilized! 

F. A. WEBSTER. 





Something New. 
Half-Century Co., 
Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 
Lakeland, Fla., 
April 15th, 1920. 

These Southerners down here never 
run out of ideas when it comes to find- 
ing new and absurd: forms of punish- 
ment for colored people. A few days 
ago I happened to be in a nearby town 
and a young colored man, evidently a 
Northerner on a visit to these parts, 
chanced to meet some white men he 
knew. The whites seemed to be very 


glad to see the young colored man and 
they all stopped for a few minutes for 
a-chat. Within a surprisingly short 
time a sheriff appeared on the scene 
and questioned each man as to his race 
and nationality. Haviing received a 
truthful reply from each one he arrest- 
ed the whole party, appointed a judge, 
a jury and a prosecuting attorney from 
the crowd that had gathered and as a 
result each one of the “culprits” was 
fined $8.00. In addition the white men 
were advised to find a better use for 
their time than wasting it with blacks. 

It is really very hard to believe 
that such conditions exist but these are 
facts. 

AN EYEWITNESS. 


A Liberian Writes. 

The following letter was sent to 
one of our subscribers by a former 
citizen of the United States and of- 
fers a little first hand information 
concerning Liberian progress. 

79 Benson St., 





Monrovia, Liberia, West Africa. 
Mr. E. D. Mitchell, 
Vian, Okla. 
Dear Sir: 


We Liberians feel for the Negroes 
of the United States, but the condi- 
tion was brought on by themselves. 
They have a home here in Liberia, 
but they will not immigrate. They 
seem to prefer staying in America 
where they are lynched, burned and 
mistreated. 

I note with a glad heart that you 
are thinking of making Liberia your 
home. Opportunities for advancement 
are splendid here. All who have 
come here are either holding very high 
positions in the government or run- 
ning large cane industries. Mr. Wal- 
ter F. Walker who you know, is a cab- 
inet minister, Prof. McCants Stewart is 
Associate Justice. 

The government gives immigrants 
ten acres of land and they may buy as 
many hundred more as they want at 
$5.00 an acre. Negroes immigrating 
from the United States may become 
citizens within seven days after their 
arrival. However, those coming to Li- 
beria are required to show the sum of 
$100.00 before they are permitted to 
land. 

A franchise has been applied for to 
construct and operate a railroad ex- 
tending from water front in Monrovia 
to within ten miles of the Northern 
boundary line of Liberia, then along 
the St. Paul river as far as the Gold 
Coast. 

We would certainly welcome you in 
Liberia and we would be pleased if 
you could interest others in immigrat- 
ing to Liberia. 

Faithfully, 
A. H. BUTLER. 


A Threadbare Excu se (Continued from page 3) 


couldn’t afford to have anything 
like that. 

No doubt it would be extreme- 
ly painful to most of the South- 
ern whites to see a black man 


vested wtih authority to criti- 
cize the morals of men and wo- 
men of the so-called “superior” 
race. 
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Latest “Hits” 


SHEET MUSIC PLAYER ROLLS 
Dardanella i a Me Little 
Let the Rest of the World eee 
Go By ..30¢ 
The Isle of Golden Dreams 30c My Daddy Walked Out 1.00 
When You’re Alone Bye-Lo ... 1.25 
You Said It My Gal (She ‘has such 
wonderful ways) 
On Miami Shore ........ 


(If you order this set of five rolls 
we will pay the postage) 


Sahara. ................ 





(Add 2c postage for each copy) 


RECORDS 

and Patches—Fox-Trot. 
Burr). Sweet and Low—Waltz. 

I'l] Always Be Waiting for A2814 . ilies BSC 
You (Charles Harrison). My Baby’s peiiaitiale 
Trot from Follies of 1919. 

On the Streets of Cairo— 


Bye-Low (Campbell 


Peggy—Fox-Trot. 
Tell Me Why—Fox-Trot. One-Step. 
| Ee =O RR 


MAIL ORDERS SHIPPED PROMPTLY 


Send in your name and address and we will keep you posted on 
the late “hits.” 


Griffin Music Company 


3637 SOUTH STATE STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 





AN ENTIRELY NEW GARMENT 


A RUBBERIZED APRON 


For Kitchen and Household Use. 


Made of percales and ginghams in assorted colors and checks 
and plaids. This is the most attractive and useful apron ever 
placed before the public. 


The features of this apron are: 


First—A one-piece garment that will 
fit man or woman. 


Second—It can be washed by hand. 


Third—It will not crack or peel if 
directions are followed. 


Fourth—It has all the appearances 
of a gingham or percale apron and 
all the protective features of a 
waterproof apron. 


Price, delivered, by mail, $1.25 3d 
AGENTS WANTED 


Chicago Waist & Garment Co. 


5209 State Street Chicago 
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ARE YOU IN NEED OF MONEY? 


White us today and we will tell you how to double 
your income in your sparetime. Don’t hesitate. Every 
minute of delay means a loss of money to you. 

THE HALF-CENTURY COMPANY Dept. A.1. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














BE INDEPENDENT! 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS ATTRACTIVE OFFER AND 
SECURE AN IDEAL COUNTRY ESTATE OF TEN OR 
TWENTY ACRES IN AS IDEAL LOCATION, AT THE 


STARTLINGLY LOW PRICE OF ONLY 


$3259 


PER ACRE 
VERY EASY TERMS 


Town Lot FREE With Each Ten-Acre Tract 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING DISCOUNT TO THOSE WHO 
ACT QUICKLY! 
Quick action is necessary to take advantage 
of this offer, because we have only a limited 
number of tracts for sale and they will go 
VERY FAST. 
SEND FOR OUR BEAUTIFUL PAMPHLET GIVING FULL 
PARTICULARS. IT’S FREE. 


Address 


THE SWAN-ARENSON REALTY & DEVELOPMENT CO. 


19 South a Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Swan-Arenson Realty & Development Co., 


Chicago, Il. Date 
Gentlemen :— ~- 

I am interested in vour Country Estate Offer and would 
like to secure one of your pamphlets without any obligation 


1920. 


to me. 
Address Name 
State Town 


H-C—5-20 


~HELP WANTED 


Because the Half-Century is growing rapidly, and on account 
of adding new features to the publication we can use reliable persons 
in the following capacities: 


ADVERTISING MANAGER. 
CIRCULATION MANAGER. 
ASSISTANT IN EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 








Good salaries to competent people and an opportunity to pur- 
chase stock in the corporation. Apply in person or by mail to 


The Half-Century Magazine 


5202 WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 





|GO 


; Management 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


OD FORM ON THE STROLL 


HE pleasant spring weather 

brings with it a desire to spend as 
much time .ui of doors as possible. 
Youug folks, «speci:.lly witl prfer long 
walks on sunshiny afterne» ™s or moon- 
lit evenings to the stuffy :axicab or 
the poorly ventilited street cur. 

In England a !ady mer sccept the 
arm cf a gent'eman with hem she is 
walking in the ¢‘*icrnoon, even though 
he 
is not the case in America. The Amer- 


is cnly an aequaintanes. Fut this 


take the a.m of ne 
he 


fiancee or a near relative. 


ican woman can 


gentleman unless is ne* husband, 


The day ay vermit the gentleman 
to carry ary small parcel th: she may 
inder 


have in her wwn hand, but no 


circumstances should she burden hin. 
with more 

Two ladies may with propriety take 
each an arm of a single cavalier, but 
one lady cannot, with grace, take the 
arms of wvo gentlemen at the same 
time. 

When walki:g in a public park or an 
exhibition of aiy kind, wf the laay be- 
comes fativucc. it is the gentlem41i's 
duty to find her a seat. If, sowever 
he is obliged tc stand, vye lady shouid 
rise as soon as she is sufficiently rest- 
ed and neither abuse the politeness or 
the patience of her companion. 

The lady should always bow first 
when she meets a gentleman of her 
acquaintance. The gentleman should 
acknowledge it immediately and to the 
full extent. To merely nod or touch 
the rim of the hat is far from cour- 
tcous. Truly polite gentlemen will 
remove the hat from the head. When 
a gentleman meets friends with whom 
he is likely to shake hands, he should 
remove the hat with the left hand so 
that his right hand will be free. 

If you meet a lady with whom you 
are very well acquainted, do not stop 








By Evelyn Northington 


her, but turn around and walk be- 
side her in the direction she is going. 
When you have said all that you have 
to say you may take your leave. 

In bowing to a lady whom you are 
not going to address, lift your hat 
with that hand which is furthest from 
her. For instance, if you pass her on 
the right side, use your left hand; 
if on the left, use your right. 

No matter how exalted her station 
in life, a lady who is well bred will 
never fail to recognize with smile or 
bow those who serve her in any ca- 
pacity. 

Many women have the idea that to 
refuse all recognition is the best meth- 
od of ending an undesired acquaint- 
However, the better method is 
tc acknowledge a salutation with such 
dignity and brevity of glance so as to 
plainly indicate that one’s wish is to 
hold the person from whom the saluta- 
tion is received to the merest bowing 
zequaintance; and when the desire is 
to close an acquaintance entirely, one 
need only look away as the undesira- 
ble person approaches and keep the 
eyes persistently, but not ostentatious- 
ly, averted or downcast until he is by. 
This is most cases not only is effective 
but more gentle than to answer a bow 
und a smile with an insolent and lelib- 
erate stare. 

When meeting the same person sev- 
eral times in the day it is not neces- 
sary to bow elaborately at every en- 
counter. A slight smile or glance of 
recognition is enough. 

A man lifts his hat as well as bows 
to an elderly gentleman, a clergyman 
or a very distinguished man, but to 
men of his own age and station in 
life, he merely waves his hand, nods 
o: smiles, unless accompanied by a 
lady, in which case he raises his hat. 
According to the recent practice a man 
never permitted himself to talk to a 
woman with his head covered; but the 
more rational rule now is to lift the 
hat when approaching to talk to a 
woman out of doors, and slowly re- 
place it, then lift it again as one with- 
draws. 


ance. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 2, 1912. 


Of the Hlalf-Century Mazazine, published 
State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


monthly 


at Chicaso, Illinois, for April 1, 1920. 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally ap 


peared Katherine E. Irvin, who, 


having 


been duly sworn according to law, de- 


poses and says that she is the Editor of the Half-Century Magazine and that the follow- 


her knowledge 
daily puper. 


to the best of 
(and if a 


ing is, 


and 
the circulation), 


true statement of the 
ete., of the aforesaid 


belief, a ownership, 


publication 


for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form to-wit: 
1. That the names and addr-sses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 













































ness Managers are: 

Publisher, The Half-Century Co.. Inec., Chicago. Ill.: Editor, Katherine FE. Irvin, 
Chicago, Ill., Managing Edi‘tor, Katherine E. Irvin, Chicago, Ill, Business Manager, 
1. B. W. Cabell, Chicago, 111. 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual owners, or, if a 
corporation, give its name and the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 


Katherine E. Irvin, 5200 Wabash Ave.; Asenath T. Alexander, 3940 State St.; I. 
B. W. Cabell, 4816 St. Lawrence Ave.; Orelia L. Gougis, 4506 St, Lawrence Ave.; Eva 0. 
Lewis, 200 Wabash Ave. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amouut of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If 
there are none, so state.) 

There are none. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
us they appear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

Katherine E Irvin, Editor. 
(Signature of editor, publisher, business manager or owner.) 
Swern to and subseribed before ine this 0th day of March, 1920, 
Francis O. Hill, 
Notary Public. 


Form 3526—Ed. 1916. (My commission expires September 20, 1920.) 
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